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The Week. 


TuEspAY last was a beautiful day, a forerunner of the Indian 
summer; but in spite of the good Republican weather, the country 
vote was not brought out, and the Republican State ticket seems, as 
we write, to be certainly defeated, while the Senate and House are in 
doubt, though it is probable that neither is Democratic. General 
Sigel runs ahead of his ticket, and so does Mr. Greeley, but per- 
haps by a smaller figure. There was of course a good deal of illegal 
voting in this city, but, as it appears, the fraudulent registries were 
more numerous than the fraudulent ballots. Many arrests were made, 
and Judge Dowling and Judge McCunn distinguished themselves as 
usual by their free use of the writ of habeas corpus in aid of the 
repeaters. Captain Isaiah Rynders was, however, astonished at the 
amount of double voting on the part of the Republicans. The new 
constitution is probably defeated; and we regret to say that Judge 
Brady, the Tammany candidate, is elected over Judge Clerke for the 
Supreme bench. In Massachusetts the Legislature is claimed by the 
Prohivitionists and by the License men; but it is most likely that the 
latter have it. Mr. J. Q. Adams made a good run; and Mr. 
Chamberlin, the “ Labor” candidate, made a better one than had been 
expected, polling some 12,000 votes; but Governor Claflin is of course 
elected, though by a smaller majority than any Governor of Massachu- 
setts for a long time. The vote on all hands is light. New Jersey 
may be Republican. In Chicago the Citizens’ or Anti-Ring ticket 
was successful. Minnesota is of course Republican. 











Governor Geary recently dismissed, in a very abrupt manner, his 
Attorney-General, Mr. B. H. Brewster—whom some of our readers may 
remember as one of the gentlemen who were “struck” by the proprie- 
tors of the Morning Post—and put in his place Mr. F. C. Brewster, a 
brother of the former incumbent. This was a very good appointment, 
Mr. F. C. Brewster, always a rising man, being well fitted for the posi- 
tion, and very well able to bear a comparison with Mr. B. H. Brewster, 
as regards either abilities, industry, character, or habits. The change 
has long been impending, and, in fact, there was expectation so 
long ago as when Governor Geary was first elected that the pre- 
sent Attorney-General would then get the appointment. But 
as soon as the change was made, the ousted official, aided of 
course by the Democrats—who flock round a discontented Re- 
publican leader much as outlawed negroes flock round a white 
man who is under the ban of his fellows—raised a cry of bargain and 
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| crats will not decline Dent. 
| and so is Virginia, but the Carolinas have their share of troubles, In 
| South Carolina the two Mackeys, uncle and nephew, who are both 
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sale. Mr. F. C. Brewster was one of the four judges—three entiinn, 

and one Democratic—who compose the court that has just decided the 
contested election cases. For about a year these cases had been pend- 

ing, and they resulted in the removal of six prominent Philadelphia 
officials. The cry is raised at once that F. C. Brewster sold himself as 
judge for the sake of the Attorney-Generalship. And another cry, con 

firmatory of this one, isset up, to the effect that Judge Allison's decision 
in favor of removal was bought by two clerkships which were given 
to his nephews, or to a nephew and a favorite student. Hereupon the 
World enquires if we are to allow the citizens of Philadelphia to cast 
imputations upon the purity of our New York ermine? Shall these 
Brotherly Lovers call themselves better than we? The fact is that the 
clerkships complained of—and they are petty—were held by the present 
holders under the old régime. The young men simply are not turned 
out, and Judge Allison’s decision in the contested election cases 
was bought a long time ago, or else it was not bought at all. As 
for the evidence of Democratic frauds, on which the decision of the 


yas based, it was perfect. 


judges w 


There isa possibility, it seems, that we may not be done with Andrew 
Johnson yet. It has been discovered that a clause in the constitution 
forbids the election or the appointment of a member of the Legislature to 
any other office of trust and profit, and that this clause has been violated 
by the election of Mr. Cooper. So a motion was made for declaring it 
null, and for fixing upon a day for new balloting. This was opposed by 
a warm anti-Johnson man, who was for laying it on the table inconti- 
The House, however, declined to do so, and referred it to a 
It does not seem probable that much will be 
The majo- 


nently. 
Judiciary Committee. 
gained by Johnson’s friends in consequence of this move. 
rity against him was four instead of one, as was at first stated, and the 


bitterness of the contest was so great, and so much in the way of 


applause and execration has since been said in Nashville, that we 
should think it will hardly be in the Tennessee human nature for any 
member to change his vote. Mr. Cooper did not vote before, so it will 
be rather surprising if his majority is not maintained should a new 
election be ordered. He seems to be personally an unobjectionable 
man, Still, some of the constituencies may instruct their members to 
change, for not improbably it is true, as his friends assert, that Johnson 
is stronger with the rank and file of the Conservatives than with the 
leaders. Let us hope that some leading Northern Democrats may have 
sense enough to urge their Tennessee friends to keep him out of sight. 
When a national disgrace is injurious to the Democrats as a party, it 
ought not to be too much to expect even a New York sachem to write 
letters against it. 





The news in other parts of the South is nowhere of greater import- 
ance than the Georgia news. In Mississippi, Judge Dent talks to crowds 
of people, who are said to “ cheer for Jeff. Davis,” and not to care who 
is Governor so that they get control of the Legislature. Then, says 
onegentleman, writing from that region, a poll-tax of seven dollars on 
every Mississippi negro and negress, big and little-—a tax now existing — 
will be found just the thing to defray the expenses of the State, while 
property will be exempt from nearly all levies. Other advantages will 
no doubt easily accrue to “the white man” if he can get the Legisla- 
ture into his hand; but still an executive tool is useful, and the Demo- 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas are quiet, 


aldermen of Charleston, have had a shooting affray in the official 
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room of the board, which certainly ought to cause the assailant to try 


the penitentiary. 


Governor Holden has just written to some firm of New York bankers 
a letter, which they have published, in which he complains that the 
North Carolina bonds df various kinds sell here at rates very much 
lower than they should. North Carolina has, also, idle mines to be 
worked ; idle mill privileges to be used ; worn-out land for sale, which 
improved methods of farming could_make good again. So has Vir- 
ginia, so has Georgia, and, in fact, all the Southern States—even those 
of them which have within their limits the rich cotton lands and the 
plenty of labor which make them less in need of outside assistance for 
their development. But when Governor Holden was writing his letter 
to the bankers he was just done writing his proclamation, threatening 
martial law in four of his counties. He might profitably have incor- 
porated the letter into his address to the rioting, murdering citizens 
of Orange, Jones, and Lenoir. So in Georgia there appears to be a 
state of things that is wholly, or in great part, incompatible with 
Northern belief that capital would do well tu seek employment in the 
South. Returns from seventeen counties in that State show that during 
the six months just past, 29 murders of colored men and women have 
been committed, and but two arrests have been made in consequence. 
“In Tatnall County murders are very common.” Now, some of these 
murders are perhaps, and even probably, done by negroes. But who 
did most of them may be guessed from the fact that in Dougherty 
County there is “no justice for negroes in the civil courts;” in Early 
County negroes are whipped “same as in the days of slavery;” in 
Burke County “many colored laborers have not received one dollar 
since 1865;” in Newtown County, “ Kuklux outrages are frequent,” 
and so on, affairs being much the same in more counties than we have 
space to enumerate, In many counties, to be sure, the state of affairs is 
very much better; but neither Georgia nor any other part of the South 
is yet in such good order that Northern men are much tempted to go 
down. 





Senator Casserly, of California, promises to be before long a very 
remarkable man. Addressing a Democratic club in San Francisco the 
other day, he furiously denounced “the cry for cheap labor,” and 
asked indignantly, “ What built up California?’ Was it cheap labor? 
No. Our State became populated and prosperous because labor was 
better paid here than in any other part of the world.” As the price of 
labor depends partly on the number of laborers and partly on the 
cost of living, that country must, on the Casserly theory, be most hap- 
py and prosperous in which there are fewest men to do its work, and 
least for them to eat and drink. In a community, for instance, in 
which there were a thousand persons to be provided for, and only five 
laborers to do it, these five would command any wages they pleased, 
and if Mr. Casserly were there he would indignantly oppose all at- 
tempts to add to their number. Nevertheless, from one point of view 
he is right. This is the way in which a workingman ought to talk 
who wants to have the price of his particular commodity, that is, his 
labar, artificially kept up. He ought to say that the fewer laborers 
there are, and the less work they do, the better for the State; that 
those who clamor for more hands to dig, and spin, and carry, are de- 
signing men, who secretly approve of the slave-trade, and would 
probably, if they got a chance, steal the widow’s silver spoons; that 
the love of multiplying laborers is of monarchical origin, and justly ex- 
posed to the suspicions of a free people; and that the greatest enemy 
of his kind is he who makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, and sets a machine to do as much mowing in an hour as 
a man could do in a day. 





An important decision of the Supreme Court has been delivered in 
the case of Thornington agt. Smith & Hartley—the principal ques- 
tion being whether a contract entered into at the South during the 
war, the consideration of which was to be paid in Confederate money, 
could be enforced in the courts of the United’ States—and if so, what 
was the value of such money ?—that is, was each dollar to count for a 
dollar in Federal currency, or was it to be rated at its actual compara- 
tive value? The first of these questions the Court decides in the 
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affirmative, holding that the Confederate government was neither g 
government de jure nor yet a government de facto, but “a government 
of paramount force,” such as that which an invader establishes on the 
portion of territory occupied by his armies, and that as such its money 
was to all intents lawful money, and its will binding law. As to the 
mode of paying a debt contracted in Confederate notes, the Court de. 
cided that the actual value of the notes at the time of the contract 
should be ascertained, and paymenf made in its equivalent in United 
States money. 





A funny illustration of what a man has sometimes to go throu) 
who attempts to enter public life, was afforded last week in Mr, Freq. 
erick Kapp’s case. He was offered the Republican nomination for t}. 
Secretaryship of State before it was offered to General Sigel, but de. 
clined it. The rumor having got abroad, however, that he was to 
have it, preparations were made by his Democratic fellow-citizens ty 
make it pleasant for him, and an old woman was procured to swear a 
charge of forgery against him, under which he was arrested ani 
brought before Justice Hogan of the Tombs Police Court, a gentleman 
who, we believe, practised as an emigrant runner before mounting 
the judicial bench, and in that capacity made, and came to mourn, the 
acquaintance of Mr. Kapp, then and now a Commissioner of Emigration, 
The reporters had received due warning of the importance of the case, 
and had Mr. Kapp accepted the nomination, he would doubtless hay 
been held for trial, and the universe would have heard on the follow- 
ing morning that the leading Republican candidate in this State was 
accused of forgery. It appeared, however, that he had refused it, and 
the prosecutor thereupon denied all knowledge of him, and the learned 
and upright Hogan discharged him. Nominations are evidently not 
to be accepted hastily. 





Mr. Boutwell has issued his monthly statement, which contains no- 
thing new, except that the debt has been diminished upwards of seven 
million dollars last month, making $64,322,070 since March 1, 109), 
and leaving $116,994,711 coin in the Treasury. 





No progress seems to have been made, at least none is apparent, in 
the investigation of General Butterfield’s connection with the Gol 
Ring, and he still retains his office. The Solicitor of the Treasury is 
said to be on here looking into the matter, but there is no sign of com- 
pliance with General Butterfield’s request that he should be tried by « 
court-martial. The request was extraordinary, but the trial would be 
more extraordinary still. The court-martial could only try him for 
conduct “ unbecoming an officer and gentleman,” and the merits of 
the case might be reached in this way, but only incidentally. What 
the public wants to haye enquired into is not his conduct as “an 
officer and gentleman,” but as a functionary of the United States. Ile 
might just as well ask to be tried by an ecclesiastical court in his 
capacity of Christian, as to be tried by a military court in his capacity 
of soldier, But we ought to have an enquiry of some sort at once, 
and it ought to be formal, and certainly public. 





Marshal Barlow, of this district, we are sorry to say, has resigned, 
and returned to the practice of the law. The salary of the office, it is 
well to mention, when held by an honest man, is only $6,000 a year. 
We doubt if this fact would have come out if General Barlow had not 
filled the place. ‘The history of the office during the last ten or fifteen 
years had impressed most people with the idea that the pay ranged 
from $20,000 upwards, and that a four-years tenure of it placed a pru- 
dent man above the reach of want, while an eight-years tenure enabled 
him to pass the evening of his days in luxury, tempered by hospitality 
or philanthropy. The General's successor is a Mr. Harlow, one of his 
deputies we believe, and whom, from our never having heard of him 
before, we take to be a “ man outside politics.” How he got into the 
place, unless he had his chief's assistance, we do not well understand, 
for, unless we are misinformed, the Twenty-second Street Gang keeps 
its eye on it, and that is by no means a sleepy body. 





The Sun worked indefatigably, and in a style which has 
long gone out of fashion, for the election of Horace Greeley ; and 
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naturally brought into play nearly every known mode of recommending 
a candidate. It is not easy to be novel in this line, but the Sun has, we 
think, succeeded in being so, for amongst the reasons it gives why 
Irishmen should vote for Horace Greeley, it mentions with emphasis 
the fact that “he boarded with an Irishman” at two dollars and a half 
a week when he first came to this city. If it could be ascertained 
that he was satisfied with his meals, it would naturally strengthen 
his claims on the support of his first landlord’s countrymen. The 
reusons given for not voting for a candidate are, however, generally 
much more varied and striking than those given on the other side, as 
they are more apt to be invented, the shameful fact being that the human 
imagination in this field works more freely for hate than for love ; but Mr. 
Greeley has been so long before the public that nearly all the possible 
stories against him—the frauds, peculations, lies, and thefts—have been 
used up, and are not worth reproducing. The only one that has made 
its appearance in the present canvass is his wholesale appropriation of a 
fund raised for charitable purposes. A remarkable testimony to the 
peaceableness of his disposition is furnished by the fact that no crimes 
of violence, so far as we know, have been alleged against him, nor has any 
attempt been made to connect him with the origin of an incendiary 
fire. 





The English papers during the “silly” (dull) season devoted a 
great deal of space to the complaints of bankers’ and merchants’ 
clerks, who set up a dismal wail over the lowness of their pay, and 
some very sad stories of lifelong penury, aggravated and embittered 
by the necessity of keeping up a “genteel appearance,” were told in 
their letters. But they got no consolation from any quarter. The 
difficulty, was—there was no denying it—that the number of men in 
the community willing and able to do their work was practically un- 
limited. The only thing which resulted from the discussion, if, in- 
deed, the discussion was not originated by it, was a suggestion from 
Sir John Lubbock that the universities, particularly that of London, 
should establish examinations for clerks, and give certificates to those 
who passed them, which would supply employers with the information 
they needed as regards capacity and acquirements. The Paris shop- 
men have, however, now done what the English clerks did not dare to 
do—struck, and are holding out for twelve hours’ work, and rest on 
Sunday, demands in which the public ought to support them, but 
which without public support will probably fail. They get, however, 
as little comfort from the press as the Englishmen—the fact being 
that the number of Frenchmen of small education, genteel appear- 
ance, and unwillingness to go far in search of a living, is even greater 
than that of Englishmen of a similar character. But it would be a 
good thing for the world if women cut them both out. 





The latest English question is the propriety of pardoning all Fe- 
nians now undergoing punishment, for which a vigorous agitation is 
raging in Ireland, but Mr. Gladstone refuses to give way. The Fenian 
argument is that the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the 
admission of most English statesmen that the land question must be 
radically treated, are so many admissions that the Fenians had grievances 
which they were justified in resenting; that the only question then 
remaining is, whether they used proper means in seeking redress of 
them; and here the petitioners for their pardon split into two sections— 
one party maintaining that the Fenians did what was right, and that 
it is, therefore, cruel and unjust to punish them; and the other ac- 
knowledging that they acted wrongly, but that under the circum- 
stances they are guilty of error rather than crime, and ought for this 
reason, as well as on general grounds of expediency, to be let off. Mr. 
Gladstone holds, however, that pardoning them would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be taken as a confession of weakness and fear on the part 
of the Government, which would lead to a renewal of the outrages, 
and the English public and a large portion of the Irish public agree 
with him. it is hard to see, considering what the nature of the Fenian 
operations was—assassinations, and nocturnal assaults on dwelling- 
houses—how he could take any other course. Had they risen in any- 
thing like an organized body, and stood their ground anywhere in fair 
fight, it would be different. 
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In the meantime, the land question makes steady progress. The 
London Zimes has had a “commissioner” travelling in the country, 
who has brought to the consideration of the question an unusual 
amount of candor and perspicacity, and his letters have evidently pro- 
duced a powerful impression on English opinion, In fact, the old 
theory that the English law of landlord and+tenant is good enough for 
the Irish peasant, is rapidly disappearing; and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which has no great indulgence for exceptions to political rules, 
acknowledges at last that the feeling of the Irish farmer about what 
the land-laws ought to be, and about his rights in the soil, should be 
provided for by legislation. There 1s an agitation going on in Ireland 
for “tixity of tenure,” but the chances are that the question will be 
settled by a compromise partly made up of legal presumptions favor 
able to the tenant in the absence of an express agreement, and partly, 
perhaps, of a limitation on the landlord's power of eviction. 

The London Morning Star, whose death is noticed by our English 
correspondent, enjoyed the reputation of having leading articles con 
tributed to it regularly by Mr. John Bright. Mr, Justin McCarthy, its 
editor before Mr. Morley, writes to the World to contradict this report, 
and says Mr. Bright never wrote for it, or contributed anything to its 
columns, beyond, and this only rarely, a statement of facts. He adds 
that he thinks Mr. Bright would have had conscientious scruples about 
writing anonymously as long as he was in public life. We believe it is 
the general understanding of English politicians that the editor of a 
paper who personally engages in party warfure takes an unfair advan- 
tage of his opponent if he uses his paper to help his political fortunes, 
They think it, in short, somewhat akin to the wearing of concealed 
armor by a duellist. The rule has no force here, somewhat owing to 
the fact that the editors of papers are so well known, and whatever 
appears in their columns is generally ascribed to them. Whatever 
support Horace Greeley gets from the Tridune, for instance, never wears 
in the eyes of the public the appearance of disinterested testimony 
from an impartial looker-on. But still, even here public life would be 
improved by the total exclusion of editors from places of honor or 
emolument. 








If monarchy be still possible in Spain, the chances seem to incline in 
favor of the Duke of Genoa, but this involves a regency, and, at all 
events, a government of influence. The Duc de Montpensier is the 
other candidate,-and he being full-grown has enemies, and conse- 
quently less chance. The Republican insurrection has been proved by 
its followers to be a mad undertaking, which gives one a very poor 
idea both of the brains and the courage of the party. It was stained, 
too, by some dreadful atrocities. There is no fresh news as to Cuba, 
but the condition of the finances, which daily grows worse, is pretty 
sure to affect it. 


The 26th of October passed off in Paris without disturbance, the 
more moderate radicals refusing to do anything which would give the 
Government an excuse for sanguinary repression, for which it was fully 
prepared, troops having been massed heavily in Paris and its neighbor- 
hood. The truth was, there was nothing to be gained by a collision, 
and the point in dispute was not worth one. The Emperor did not 
deny his obligation to summon the Corps Législatif every six months 
at most, and he announced that he was going to do so in November, 
but he held that the July meeting was a regular session though so short, 
and therefore to be counted in computing time. The leading radical 
deputies have issued an address to the country, telling why they re- 
fused to meet on the 26th ult., in which they say they will on the 
opening of the session “call the executive to account for this fresh in- 
sult to the nation.” The moderation of the chiefs of the party is 
generally taken to be a good sign. The Emperor, meanwhile, is better 
in health and is busy preparing projets de loi, or, in other words, draft- 
ing bills making various reforms to be submitted to the legislature 
when it meets. The idea has, however, got firmly seated in the public 
mind that his days are numbered, and speculations are constantly 
going on as to what is to come after him, whether his cousin, or the Em- 
press and her son, or the Orleans family; and anything better calceu- 
lated to break down the Imperial nerves could hardly be imagined, 
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A PROPOSED REMEDY FOR JUDICIAL CORRUPTION. 

Tux all but incredible prostitution of certain of our courts to the 
service of a notorious stock-jobbing, gold-gambling, railroad-ruining, 
and generally swindling clique will probably do more ultimately 
towards effecting a reform in our judiciary system than will ever be 
accomplished by the united efforts of the bar, the legislature, and the 
indignant people. The whole Erie scandal in all its manifold ramifica- 
tions, the preposterous usury trials, the Pacific Railroad cases, the 
farce of the “Gold Corner” investigation, the recent utterly unjust 
and untenable injunctions against the Stock and Gold Boards and the 
Gold Exchange Bank, all issued by the men habitually spoken of by 
a certain class of people as “our own judges;” the systematic 
attempts to make convenient vacancies by removing honest judges— 
as Halifax might have said, “by kicking them upstairs;” all these 
are gradually producing the conviction in the minds of many men, 
that all our former beliefs in regard to such matters were whimsical, 
childish prejudices; that courts are not institutions where the weak 
seek protection against the strong, the injured redress from the 
wrong-doer, the honest citizen punishment for the criminal; but that, 
on the contrary, courts are specially provided to give the strong and 
the wicked an opportunity to oppress the weak and the honest, 
and actually to deprive the latter of all means of redress even outside 
of a court. So strong is this conviction becoming in the minds of 
people that already many business men feel ashamed to go to law 
that a readiness to go to law is looked upon as the strongest evi- 
dence of an unjust claim, and that to commence a suit exposes a man 
at once to the suspicion of being a friend of the judge. Many respect- 
able men will nowadays rather bear any loss short of absolute ruin 
than expose themselves to the disgrace of going into Court. To sue 
as become almost equivalent to levying black-mail. To commence 
proceedings, for the justest of claims, is becoming disgraceful. It is 
getting to be honorable to be charged with the blackest of crimes. Dis- 
honor begins to attach only to an “ honorable discharge ” or a “ verdict 
for the plaintiff.” 

It is true that other reasons besides the corruption of our judges 
have contributed to lower the decisions of our courts in the esteem of 
the people. Notable among these reasons is the great change that the 
last few years of war, debt, taxation, tariff, paper currency, railroad 
and telegraph extension, have wrought upon our business methods, 
upon the nature of our industries and our whole social fabric. So 
great, so rapid, and so widespread have been these changes, that it 
has become physically impossible for the most industrious judge to 
become even imperfectly acquainted with the existing conditions, 
much Jess to enable him to decide understandingly complicated ques- 
tions growing out of them. Nor as a gencral thing have the lawyers 
been able to enlighten the judges, for they have generally been 
equally ill-informed. No more striking illustration of this last asser- 
tion could be furnished than the fact that of all the eminent array of 
counsel engaged in the defense of the so-called usyrers in the recent 
proceedings, not one took the ground that the usury laws are actually, 
practically, and in eyery sense abolished by the common consent of 
all parties affected by them, and that the attempt to enforce them 
under the whip and spur of disappointed gamblers was simply a 
judicial outrage. Another illustration has been furnished us quite 
recently. An article in this journal, a few weeks since, explained that 
many of the time contracts in gold, about which so much has been 
said and written, were not only legitimate business transactions, but, 
under the existing currency, absolutely unavoidable in large and im- 
portant branches of trade. We have since heard from several eminent 
lawyers in this city to the effect that the fact thus explained by us was 
entirely unknown to them, and that whenever they had been engaged in 
cases involving such contracts they had, in spite of the assertions of 
their clients, been unable to rid themselves of an uneasy impression that 
they were defending transactions but little, if at all, removed from 
gambling, and hence utterly illegal and immoral. One has only to 
witness the conflicting and contradictory decisions of the Government 
officials in custom-house or internal-revenue cases to become satisfied 
hat no judicial verdict in relation to them is entitled to confidence ; 
while every man of science will readily point out some of the most 
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osisteass eran in mechanics, chemistry, or sation manu- 
factures which have come up for adjudication under the patent laws, 
and been decided, involving sometimes large amounts of property, by 
judges totally and absolutely incapable of even understanding the 
problem under discussion, This cause has largely contributed to pro- 
duce a growing want of confidence in the efficacy of our couris, which 
recent events have changed into contempt, disgust, and downright fear. 
There are numerous signs here that these feelings are likely to fing 
expression, not in a reform of the judiciary, but in the provision of 4 
substitute for the judiciary, in a very large number of civil cases a: 
least, by the development of the “ Arbitration Committee.” 

It is well known that both of the principal money exchanges, the 
Stock Exchange and the Gold Exchange, require their members to 
settle all disputes among themselves by arbitration. The same is the 
case with the cotton-dealers and members of the Produce and Corp 
Exchanges. It is now proposed to establish the same rule and the same 
practice in all the other leading branches of trade. A memorial is about 
to be submitted to the Chamber of Commerce in this city urging its 
co-operation in a wide-reaching system of local arbitrative jurisdiction, 
somewhat similar to the Handelsgerichte or commercial courts of the 
North of Germany. The plan is to adapt the system of arbitration as 
now existing in certain trades to the wants and needs of all classes of 
business. The men engaged in a certain line of trade are to appoint 
from among themselves, at certain stated periods, an arbitration com- 
mittee, or court of arbitration, to whom all persons joining in the elec- 
tion agree formally to submit all questions in dispute. When differ. 
ences arise between men of two different trades or different lines of 
business, they are to be submitted to a joint court, composed of the 
respective courts of the two trades, and there shall be an appeal from 
the decision of these lower courts to a court of appeals, to consist of 
the chairmen of all the lower courts united. 

It must be evident to every one that courts of arbitration thus 
elected will be practically free from every suspicion of injustice. 
They may not contain the highest order of judicial talent, but they 
will be likely to be guided in their decisions by common sense instead 
of by mere legal precedents; by the equity of the case instead of by 
the written law; and, above all, they will be guided by the customs, 
practices, and agreements of the trade as thoroughly understood by 
them. There are few men of business who would not submit an honest 
claim to the decision of the best men in their own trade rather than to 
any law court, be it never so righteous. 

It is true that the courts of arbitration, even where now existing, 
are frequently rendered inoperative by the interference of the judges 
in the exercise of their executive functions, by injunction, mandamus, 
etc., and it has been urged that this power of interference would 
always remain, and would detract from the effectiveness of courts of 
arbitration. Itis further urged that as the arbitrators have no power 
to enforce their decrees, they would become useless if set at defiance. 
But the objections are not well founded. The courts of arbitration 
now in existence are finding means to evade the unjust interference of 
the courts, and to enforce their decrees by means of a daily rising 
public opinion, to which judges may be able to turn a deaf ear but 
which few other men can afford to disregard. The men who might 
set at defiance the decrees of an arbitration court are the very men 
who now control the judges; so that in that respect their adversaries 
would be no worse off under arbitration than they are now. But, be- 
sides this, the general adoption of the arbitration system in all branches 
of trade alike would give to public opinion such a wide and at the 
same time so concentrated an influence, that few would have the hardi- 
hood to resist it. Again, to-day there are hundreds and thousands of 
good men who totally disbelieve in the existence of corrupt judges, 
for the simple reason that corruption cannot be proved against them; 
to them a judicial verdict is still an unquestionable decision of right 
or wrong; for them the Erie Barons, who always leave court with de- 
cisions in their favor, are still models of purity and injured innocence. 
As long as public opinion can still be divided on such questions, there 
will still be places where judges and their owners may hold up their 
heads, and claim and receive the respect due to honest men, But when 
the courts of arbitration come to be adopted everywhere, and in all 
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one, and the full force of an undivided public opinion will fall on 


pranches of trade, the dimmed judicial halo will no longer deceive any | 


every one who resists the verdicts of the arbitrators. It is for this rea- | 


gon that the general adoption of the principle would give the new 
courts at the outset fully as much moral power as the law courts have 
legal power to-day. If the Chamber of Commerce represents the wis- 
dom of the commercial community, it cannot give this subject its too 
serious attention. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETING. 

Tue eighth annual meeting of the Social Science Association, and, 
from certain points of view, the most successful, was held in this city last 
week. The papers were almost without exception read by men of mark, 
and they were almost without exception of a high order of excellence. 


There was real light thrown on the questions treated of in the papers on 
Immigration and Vaccination by Mr. Kapp and Dr. Bacon respective- 
ly. Those on the Public Libraries of the United States, and on the 
Public Charities of this city, were exceedingly interesting, and full of 
facts which nobody but specialists would be likely to bring to light. 
From General Garfield the audience got an idea of what the next cen- 
sus ought to be, and the next census will probably be the most impor- 
tant ever made, as it will furnish the basis of legislation affecting some 
important social problems, to deal with which no attempt has hitherto 
beenmade. Mr. Dawes made.some extraordinary revelations regarding 
the procedure in contested election cases. Mr. Adams called attention 
to a defect, of which the New York election frauds help to show the 
gravity, in the mode of electing Presidents; and Mr. D. D. Field, who 
is one of the Committee appointed by the last International Congress 
of Jurisprudence to draft a code of international law, explained the 
principles on which such a code should rest, and showed the feasi- 
bility of making it. Perhaps, however, the paper most likely to pro- 
duce ar*immediate influence on public opinion was Mr. G. W. Cur- 
tis’s on Civil Service Reform. We have not often listened to any- 
thing more effective in the best sense of the word, and as Mr. Curtis 
is about to repeat it during the winter, we think the Association has 
established a solid claim on the public gratitude in drawing it forth. 
If anything can on this question rouse the public conscience, this lec- 
ture will do it. 

Nevertheless, the audiences were small, in spite of the ample pub- 
licity given to the proceedings by the daily press, no doubt often to 


the exclusion of things of greater popular interest. From this circum- | 
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tion becomes an elaborate and unwieldy debating club. 





stance some of the papers, the World for one, which on matters of this | 


sort is usually very sensible, draws the conclusion that the meeting was 
to a certain extent a failure. 
shows that the Americans do not and cannot be got to take an interest 
in “social science,” being too much occupied in the task of making 
ends meet, in providing for the daily wants of their families, and making 


| after a while, 
It thinks the smallness of the attendance | 


a provision for old age. yBut in so far as this is true, it is true of | 


Europeans as well as Americans—nay, even truer. 
existence is a great deal keener in England than it is here; and let us 
add, that although the average quality of the papers read at the meet- 
ings of the British Social Science Association is much inferior to that 
of the papers read at ours, the attendance is little if any larger. The 
reason is very simple; the details of nearly all subjects, except the 
relations of the sexes, are to the mass of men whatis called “ dry,” and 


The struggle for | 


they will continue to be so till some great change occurs in the consti- | 


tution of the human mind; and yet the scientific treatment, or anything 


close attention to details. The facts, in other words, have to be care- 
fully collected and classified before a generalization can be based on 
them ; but the mass of men do not want to assist at the collection or 
classification ; all they want is the generalization, and they will not 
listen till the generalization is ready. 

We do not mean to say that “ social science” has reached a stage 
in which it can be compared to the physical sciences, or which entitles 
the opinions of its professors to the respect one pays to the dicta of 
Agassiz or Peirce or Huxley, but it has reached a stage in which some 
persons know a great deal about questions of which most per- 
sons know and care very little. There is no way of getting those who 
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know little or nothing to listen eagerly to those who know much 
without abandoning altogether the scientific or detailed treatment of 
the subjects discussed; and this once done, your Social Science Associa 
We have got 
so accustomed to having things decided by majorities, that many peo- 
ple are almost disposed to doubt the discovery of a new planet till the 
astronomer has submitted his observations to a popular vote; and 
many others, in the eagerness for popular improvement, feel as if they 
would prove false to the human race if they conceded that anything 
was worth saying or doing which a popular audience would not enjoy, 
How things sometimes go when attempts are made to discuss scientitic 
subjects before * popular audiences” was well illustrated the other day 
by the debate between Messrs, Greeley and Perry on the tariff. Mr. 
Greeley, if we have been correctly informed, had the best of it, owing, 
in part at least, to his having “got the laugh on Mr. Perry” at the 
outset. Now, conclusions reached about the tariff, or any similar sub- 
ject, in this way, can hardly be said to be valuable. 

There is probably nothing from which the country is suffering so 
much politically at this moment as the current belief that not only is 
one man as good as another, but that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another's. The result is an ill-concealed hostility to training and an 
ill-concealed contempt for experts, both feelings showing themselves 
conspicuously in Congress, and, as we all know, with lamentable effects 
on legislation. Even if the Social Science Association should never 
make a single positive contribution to human knowledge, it will render 
society a great service if it simply helps to rouse the public into a per- 
ception of the fact that there is no subject of greater intricacy, and of 
greater importance, than the proper adjustment of the relations of men 
in society; and that with regard to it, as to all other subjects, men 
who have made it a special study are better worth listening to than 
men who have not. 

The absence of any general discussion of the subjects of the papers 
read is undoubtedly to be regretted, as it would greatly increase the 
popular interest in the meetings, and would, doubtless, do a good 
deal to enlarge the attendance, and we hope some attempt may be 
made hereafter to provide for it; but the matter, it must be confessed, 
In the first place, there is not much 
To allow the audience to discuss each paper with any 


is surrounded with difficulty. 
time to spare. 
fulness would greatly prolong the sessions, and the sessions are 
Then the that 
treated the Association to 
the hands of all would 
together from all of the country 
that large and not particularly wise multitude who fancy they hold 
Debates in which they 


nearly long enough already, mere announcement 


such subjects as are by were open 


general discussion at comers be sure, 


to bring parts 
the key of the universe or the grand panacea. 
figure largely would, we believe, do more to make disciples for Carlyle 
than to promote social science. Moreover, the number of persons who 
talk on such occasions in total ignorance of the subject is amazing, or 
would be if we were not so familiar with the demoralizing influence, 

We published a letter in 
foremost thinkers in Eng- 
as the reader of a paper on 


even on good minds, of the gift of the gab. 
the Nution two years ago from one of the 
land, in which he recounted his experience 
a subject of which he was thorough master, at a meeting of the British 
Social Science Association, and it was certainly melancholy, for he said 
he sat for a couple of hours listening to the remarks on his essay from 
persons who evidently were completely ignorant of the subject, but, feel- 


| ing an “ interest ” in it, felt bound to say something about it. Debates 
approaching to scientific treatment, of a subject, is impossible without | 
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of this kind, of course, are not profitable ; and, more than this, they take 
time which might be better employed. Whether these objections 
might not be met by a ten-minute rule, however, and by some process 
of selection of speakers by the chairman on receipt of previous notice 
of their intention, so as to keep out notorious ranters and bores, is well 
worthy of the consideration of the Association. 


METHODS OF AGITATION. - 


A LETTER from Mr. John Hooker in another column suggests some 
observations as to the mode of conducting reform agitations which 


are worth consideration, But let us first dispose of the immediate 
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subject of his reply, by saying that we are glad to find we were mis- | 


taken as to the estimate set on the Ten Essays by the women who con- | 


duct the Lerolution. The critic’s judgment was a deduction perhaps 
too hastily, but we think not inexcusably, drawn from the general 
policy of the women in question, Whether Miss Anthony is entitled 
to be considered “ the Garrison of this movement” is, we think, open 
to much question. Mr. 
would deny the justice of the comparison, and we know from his recent 


Garrison himself, we have reason to believe, 


letter to the Hartford Courant is by no means an admirer of Miss An- 
thony’s paper, and by no means approves of her processes. Let us add 
that the writer of the critique of which Mr. Hooker complains is him- 
self a radical, knows what it is to hold, and suffer for holding, unpop- 
ular opinions, and his judgment is therefore not to be met as that of 
“one standing on the outer points of indifference or hostility ;” he is 
neither hostile nor indifferent, nor inexperienced. To explain fully 
the low estimate in which we confess we hold the evolution, asa 
means of acting on public opinion on a very delicate question, would 
need far more space than the vast majority of our readers would care 
to see devoted to the subject. We shall content ourselves for the 
present with one illustration, but it is an illustration which throws 
some light on the spirit in which the paper is conducted. At the very 
outset Miss Anthony seems to have entered into a partnership with Mr. 
George Francis Train, a notorious mountebank, and a considerable por- 
tion of the paper was given up for a time to the advocacy of his 
peculiar views of finance, the nature of which may be best described 
by saying that what of them were not wildly foolish were wicked—if, 
indeed, there exists in matters of finance any distinction between 
wickedness and folly. In so far as they had any point at all, they 
were attacks on the public credit, then seriously assailed from other 
quarters. The Train spirit, too—that is, the spirit of mendacity, ab- 
surdity, and bombast—pervaded the whole paper; and as if to mark 
still more strongly his connection not only with it, but with the move- 
ment, Miss Anthony went about the country with him canvassing for 
subscribers, and incurring for herself and for the cause a part, at least, 
of the responsibility of his tricks. Moreover, after having canvassed, 
she travelled about with him, giving an account of the canvass. At 
one of their joint public appearances, on a platform in New Jersey, they 
carried ona vulgar and silly dialogue about their travels, for the amuse- 
ment of the crowd, When one considered the nature of the “ move- 
ment” for which the lady and gentleman were working, and remem- 
bered that its success depends not simply on getting certain legislative 
acts passed, but on overcoming certain deep-seated prejudices held by 
the very best portion of American society, Miss Anthony's share in 
the performances was something far worse than an exhibition of bad 
taste. 

As regards the general conduct of the agitation, we must also con- 
fine ourselves to one or two illustrations of our position. The Hester 
Vaughan meeting was got up by the leaders in this city. At that 
meeting the audience was given to understand that a young woman, 
the victim of a criminal assault, and convicted of infanticide in Phila- 
delphia, had been betrayed by her lawyer, who had taken her money 
and neglected her case, and who was fiercely denounced, and that she 
was about to be hanged, owing to the cruelty and injustice of man-made 
laws; that the people of Philadelphia were utterly indifferent to her 
fate; and that her only friends on earth were the New York cham- 
pions of woman’s rights. A deputation of ladies was accordingly sup- 
plied with money and sent to Pennsylvania, first of all to visit 
Hester Vaughan, and then to hunt up Governor Geary and get a re- 
prieve. When they got to Philadelphia, it appeared that they had 
either, when they held the meeting, been totally ignorant of the facts 
of the case, or had wilfully withheld them; for, in the first place, the 
Governor had no intention of signing the death-warrant—Philadelphian 
ladies not only having taken up Hester’s case, but having ministered 
to her wants; and, in the second place, that her lawyer had not be- 
trayed her; and, in the third place, that the woman’s own story about 
her seduction made it very doubtful who was to blame in the matter. 
No apology to the publie or to the lawyer for the gross attacks on his 
professional character was, however, made. 

The meetings of the conventions in this city have been marked, on 
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more than one occasion, by disgraceful wrangling, in the course of 
which Miss Anthony has been twice accused either of misappropriating 
the funds of the association or of failing to render a proper account of 
them. We believe no one who knows Miss Anthony doubts her integ- 
rity; but she has not, to our knowledge, made any answer to these 
charges ; and unanswered charges of this kind against a leader in a phi- 
lanthropic movement are sure to do it serious injury. Indeed, the ef. 
fect of mere carelessness or incompetency in money matters is nearly as 
fatal as want of honesty. Moreover, at one of these meetings the list 
of vice-presidents contained the name of Mr. J. M. Ashley, of Ohio, to 
whose gross and corrupt prostitution of his position in the House of Re- 
presentatives in aid of his speculations public attention had just been 
called—his selection, as well as that of others, for the honor—like the 
partnership with George Francis Train—producing the impression on 
the public that the female suffrage advocates were just as indifferent to 
the character of public men as the old male politicians. We micht 
multiply these illustrations indefinitely. - 

It may be that such things are considered of very little importance 
by those warmly enlisted in the movement. But we may remind them 
that those warmly enlisted in the movement are as yet but a handful: 
that they have society, almost en masse, against them; and that if they 
mean to win their battle they must consider the prejudices, wants, 
wishes, and aspirations of society. Nor must they draw too much com- 
fort from the result of the anti-slavery agitation. The anti-slavery men 
had at least the slaves on their side; the women’s rights people have 
not yet succeeded in winning over the women. Slaves who hug their 
chains are proverbially hard to liberate, and, as we remarked last week, 
the world has drawn too much happiness, and happiness as sweet and 
pure as it is given to mortals to know, from the domestic relations as 
they now exist, and have existed time out of memory, to make it ready 
to change them on a light or hasty summons. The women’s rights 
army march in an enemy’s country. They hold the ground they camp 
on, and nothing more, and the most rigid discipline both of tongue 
and pen is necessary to their final success if not to their salvation. 

For good taste, let us say, in the conduct of reform movements we 
care little or nothing. On this point we entirely agree with Mr. Iook- 
er; but for scrupulousness in statement, for respect for the character 
of enemies and wise appreciation of the conditions of the work, for 
grave consideration of the remoter effect of all the methods resorted to 
on the general progress and morality, we care much. Violence, unscru- 
pulousness, indifference as to means, may be excusable in desperate 
struggles against authority, such as have occurred and may yet occur 
in the Old World. Here, in a democratic community, where the reign 
of authority is gone for ever, and where appeals to the individual con- 
science and understanding are the sole means of gencral improvement, 
we have no right, in using them for the cause we have most at heart, to 
leave them in worse condition than we find them for those who are to 
come after us, Public sentiment may be likened to a pure spring of 
water—to which all reformers have to come, and from which each may 
draw as much as he needs; but nobody has the right to defile it in 
drawing from it, to empty his swill into 1t, or drive his cattle through 
it, careless of what comes of it as long as his own object is attained. Nor 
have we a right “to accept aid from any quarter.” This is, as the Pope 
would say, “a damnable doctrine.” We have no right, for instance, 
to take up any worthless, time-serving, self-seeking demagogue who 
chooses to support our cause, for the sake of his influence or dexterity. 
We cannot make any use of him without praising him, and covering 
up his faults; and if we do this successfully, we pervert the popular 
judgment as to the value of character in public men, and thus inilict 
lasting injury on the community. We have no right to lie about 
our opponents or misrepresent them, nor to paint good people 
in dark colors, because they refuse to enlist under our standard 
or because they oppose our movements. It takes all kinds of 
men to make a nation, Some of the very best elements in 
every nation are persons who discharge their individual duties 
faithfully, and are constitutionally opposed to all change. We 
cannot blacken the character of such people without diminishing 
the popular respect for their real virtues, and we cannot be habitually 
reckless in statement without lowering the popular estimate of the 
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yalue of truth. The anti-slavery men did in their’ day seem to say 
yiolent things, but it was not their violence which excited society 
against them, but the fact that they assailed property, and seemed to 
assail the Union. In reality, it was society that was violent, not they; 
and the present reaction in their favor is due to the general perception 
of this fact. To ascribe their success in any degree to their violence 
of language, however, would be like ascribing the success of a storm- 
ing party to the profane language used in the advance. Men often 


not their oaths but their courage. 


ENGLAND, 
LONDON, October 18, 1869. 

Tuts is the season of Congresses. Two or three have been held 
within the last fortnight, and have filled the newspapers with columns of 
(for the most part) rather purposeless eloquence. The Social Science 
Association occupied the first place, but I fancy it is rather declining in 
influence. Some years ago it was opened with a great flourish of trum- 
pets and was attended by a good many distinguished men. Such a body, 
however, is exposed to one inevitable danger. If attended by really able 
speakers, it has also amazing attractions for bores; and at present it seems 
that the bores are rather getting the upper hand. The President of the 


Association for the year was that most worthy, but least lively, of Conserv- | lid tl we 
- {| did them part. 


ative ministers, Sir Stafford Northcote. Every one sincerely respects him, 
and his speeches are therefore listened to in the House of Commons: but 
as a rule they creep along a dead level of platitude, unrelieved by the 
feeblest sallies of humor or eloquence. On the present occasion, he in- 
dulged in an opening address of unimpeachable propriety, only one sen- 
tence of which seems to have succeeded in attracting any attention. He 
was discussing the condition of the British agricultural laborer—a melan- 
choly topic, upon which there is indeed much to be said, and unluckily a 
good deal more to be done. Sir 8. Northcote was delivered of a sugges- 
tion which has at least the merits of simplicity and originality. He 
remarked that it would be an excellent thing if the laborer would put 
more money into savings-banks. Every ene must agree in the propriety 
of the remark, only there is the little preliminary difficulty that the 
laborer must have something to save. As Canon Girdlestone very forcibly 
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observed, Sir 8. Northcote would probably find little trouble in investing | 


his savings if he had to keep himself, with a wife and family, upon nine 
or ten shiliings a week. 
much of the excellent advice given to the same class by a distinguished 


In short, the remark reminded me a little too | 


nobleman at the time of the corn-law agitation, who recommended the use | 


of curry-powder as an admirable digestive—forgetting, with the touching 
simplicity of a rich man, how little the laborer had to digest, and how 
smail a balance was available for the purchase of curry-powder. Canon 
Girdlestone, whom I have just mentioned, made the best impression 
during the meeting, as his efforts for the improvement of the agricultural 
poor have really deserved the credit due to practical remedies. He has 
helped many of the laborers from his own district of Devonshire—whose 
wages are about at their minimum—to emigrate to manufacturing 
regions, where the laborers are far better off, where they know the taste 
of meat by experience and not by tradition. and do, not unfrequently, put 
money into savings-banks. It is to be wished that more of the clergy 
would turn their energy into that channel instead of exhausting it upon 
fantastic ritualism. 

Their only appearance at the Social Science Association was on 
a more attractive subject than the condition of the peasantry. Laws 
have recently been passed, and put into operation with considerable suc- 
cess, for the limitation of certain contagious diseases in garrison towns. 
Papers were being read to illustrate the working of these regulations. 
Hereupon an irruption of the clergy took place, who mustered in num- 
bers to support the doctrine that it was impious to interfere with the 
spread of diseases, which ought to be considered as divinely intended means 
of punishment. If they had contented themselves with ordinary modes of 
argument, no one could have objected; but their feelings were too much 
for them, and they took refuge in hootings and disturbance, which made 
all discussion impossible. Such scenes, as the reporters mildly remarked, 
do not tend to increase public confidence in the practical benefits of the 
Association meetings. The clergy, meanwhile, have been having a Con- 
gress all to themselves. They met at Liverpool and discussed many 


interesting matters, and, so far as I know, with creditable temper and | 
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eloquence. They enforce an excellent rule, limiting speeches to ten 
minutes, and the result is that any undue ebullition of rhetoric is apt to 


} 


be summarily cut short. The debate reported at greatest length had 


reference to the best means of meeting the spread of infidelity. I will 
net send you any quotations, because I cannot say conscientiously that 
any very novel ideas were brought to light. Of course they demonstrated 
that nothing was more confirmatory of theology than science, and that 


there was no cause for alarm or hesitation as to the full and complete truth 


- ‘ . . . | of the Thirty-nine Articles. They made all this so plain that one could only 
swear fearfully in mounting a breach, but what carries them over it is | : I . 


wonder why it should require so much asserting. The only symptom of 
any wide interest was the general impression that the state church was 
doomed. 


plate the dissolution of the union as a probable though not an immediate 


A large party of the clergy are evidently beginning to contem 


event; and the opinion was most forcibly expressed by Archdeacon Den 
ison, an extreme High-Churehman, who speaks with a great deal of shrewd 
humor. He strongly advised them to set their house in order, and said 
(which seems to be a very doubtful proposition) that the danger could 
only be warded off by the institution of diocesan synods, representing 
both clergy and laity. The tendency of such a measure would, I should 
think, be in the opposite direction. 
very frequently to the surface of all clerical discussions, and has, I see, 


Separation of church and state comes 


been mentioned in another connection. Mr. Gladstone has lately had to 


appoint a large batch of bishops. Some have died, and others have 
resigned in consequence of a recent act of Parliament permitting that 
step—bishops having hitherto been fastened to their dioceses ‘till death 

Most of his nominations have been very cok He 
has taken men whose names were scarcely known to any one outside a 
very small circle. A Mr. Mackarness, for example 
Oxford (Dr. Wilberforce having been translated to Winchester 
ever excellent a man Mr. Mackarness may be, his reputation was as lim 
this important 


? 
Iriess 
becomes Bishop of 


> and how 


ited as that of any other parish priest until his elevation to 
In one case, however, Mr. Gladstone has deviated from this safe, it 
Temple to be 


see, 
rather ignoble, principle of selection, and has appointed D1 
Bishop of Exeter. Now Dr. Temple was the author of one of the Essays 
and Reviews—though it may be said in passing that a more harmless 
essay has seldom been written, and were it not for the badness of its 
company, it would have been considered as a harmless average sermon 
More than this, however, Dr. Temple has established a great reputation 
as head-master of Rugby, where he has proved himself to be a worthy 
successor of Arnold. Rugby has some faults, but it is, I believe, one of 


the few public schools where a serious effort is made to teach the boys, 
stupid as well as clever, something more than cricket. It was thought 


reputation for strict orthodoxy would 






that Dr. Temple's questionable 


injure the school, but no such effect has followed. Rugby enjoys the 


. oy 
Lrerhbest 
highest 


his name has been put down years beforehand ; and all persons who can 


reputation ; it is very difficult to gain admission for a boy unless 


judge are enthusiastic in Dr. Temple's praises. In a more public capacity 


he has lately done excellent service in the Commission for Middle-class 


Schools, the very able report of which is understood to be in great part 


his work. In short, setting aside his theology, there is no man in the 
ranks of the clergy whose elevation to the bishopric would give more 


eeneral satisfaction. But that is like saying that, setting aside the head- 
centre's Fenianism, he would have been a good prime minister. The 
very mention of the appointment has thrown the clergy into convulsions 
of indignation. That an Essayist and Reviewer should be a bishop is to 
see the abomination of desolations entering into the Holy of Holies. Evxan- 
gelicals and Ritualists are for once united, and a how! of indignation is 
being raised. Meetings have been held to protest. It is publicly 
announced that there was no one to whom the late Bishop of Exeter (the 
clever and pugnacious Philpotts, w ho, as was said, won his seat on the 
bench by ratting on the Catholic Emancipation question) had such an 


antipathy as to Dr. Temple. Dr. Pusey, it is asserted, has broken off 


his friendship with Mr. Gladstone in consequence of this monstrous ap 
pointment, and has declared that, should it be carried out, the only 
course left will be a revolt of the clergy from state control. 


the appointment has been made; 


»¢ 


Now, it is not yet quite certain that 
and it is conceivable, though I hope not probable, that Dr. lemple or Mr. 


Gladstone may flinch under the storm they have provoked. One thing, 
however, is quite plain. It is easy to judge of the degree of cohesion in 
the church when a moderate and highly distinguished me mber of one 
large party cannot be elevated to the bench without encountering a 
opposition and threats of actual secession, Some people may see in it an 


additional proof of the difficulty, illustrated in a different way by the cagg 
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of Pére Hyacinthe, of retaining « distinetly liberal element in the Chureh 


of England, as in that of Rome. But, at any rate, the degree of internal 


diseord indicated is remarkable. The last diseussion of the same nature 


took place at the elevation of Dr. Hampden (I think by Lord Russell) to 


the see of Hereford Ile was also suspected of rationalizing tendene 
ces, and resistance was made by the chapter to his induction. That 


trouble blew over, and in all probability this too, if met with firmness, 
will end for the time in rude bluster. But the spirit indicated is omin- 
ous. 

Meanwhile, one other congress has pronounced an opinion not without 
bearing on this state of the case. 
pose of securing a wider measure of national education, and has held a 


meeting at Birmingham. It was attended chiefly by decided radicals, such 
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RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
WHATEVER failings there may be in providing education for the lower 
classes in Russia, no pains have been spared for the higher education. and 
there is an abundance of gymnasiums, high schools, and special academies 
to meet the demands of students in every art and science. 
ment has dealt very liberally with them all in providing them with fine 
buildings, good libraries, large gardens, apparatus, and in paying liberal]y 
all the professors and teachers. The faults which may exist are not owing 


The Govern. 


| to any lack of money expenditure.- Leaving out of view the agricultura] 


A society has been formed for the pur- | 


as Prof. Faweett, Mr. Mundella (known by his success in introducing | 
boards of arbitration into trade disputes), and a very promising if rather | 


sentimental young radical, Mr. Auberon Herbert. The opinion of the 
meeting was unanimously to the effect: first, that compulsory education 
should They 


maintained that a Lill should be introduced in the next session to secure 


be adopted; and, secondly, that it should be unsectarian. 


' 


these objects, and that they would insist, according to the common phrase, | 


upon “the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” Of course, there 
are many rocks ahead of this agitation; but, meanwhile, it implies this, 
amongst other things: elementary education is now almost entirely in the 
hands of the clergy, and, especially in country districts, means a machinery 
for impressing upon the minds of the rising generation a reverence for 
the squire and the parson. Now, a school system which goes upon this 
principle can neither be universal nor popular; it supposes that the lowest 


classes are taught as a matter of charity, and have no right to give any | 
They are to learn the catechism, 


opinion on the nature of the teaching. 
come to church, and touch their hats to the squire, as well as to learn read- 


ing and writing. Obviously, a truly national and unsectarian system is 


radically incompatible with this, and ardent reformers are inclined to | 


make no compromise, and to insist upon nothing short of a root-and-branch 


change. Whether they will succeed speedily, I know not; that they will 


succeed ultimately, I am confident; and their success would imply that | 


the church would be deprived of the control of schools, and thereby of one 
of its most important functions as a national institution, and of one, it 
must be added, for the discharge of which, however imperfect, it really 
deserves a considerable share of gratitude. English country parsons have 
many faults, and are certainly narrow-minded and ignorant; but they have 
made far greater sacrifices than any other class, and especially than the 


land-holders, to teach the people something. Yet it is impossible that 





they should be entrusted much longer with the superintendence of this | 


duty. 

I must add one or two items of recent news. The Star, which till 
lately was the chief radical newspaper, and was vigorous, though not 
always according to knowledge, has been absorbed by the Daily News. 
The Daily News some time ago lowered its price to a penny, and it seems 
that there is not room for two radical penny papers. We shall now have 
only four considerable morning papers in London: the 7imes—which still 
keeps up its price, though hardly its circulation, the Standard, the Tele- 
graph, and the Daily News. An evening paper called the Echo, of moderate 
polities, has recently been started, for the strangely low price of a half- 


When Ladd the Pall Mall Ga- 


penny, and has an enormous circulation. 


zette, which has also come down to a penny, I have mentioned all the exist- | 


ing metropolitan daily papers of any real importance. Another periodical 
has just come out, called the Academy. It isa kind of improved Athe- 
newn, though it only appears at monthly, instead of weekly, intervals; but 
has very superior claims to attention. It in fact promises to be by far the 
most learned and authoritative literary journal that has yet appeared in 
in particular, a large space to foreign literature, and 


Their articles are 


England. It gives, 
its contributors are amongst the ablest men of the day. 
signed, according to a fashion which seems to be growing in popularity ; 
and amongst their authors are such distinguished men as Prof. Huxley, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Dr. Pattison, Prof. Lightfoot of 
Cambridge, and other men of learning or scientific reputation. I must 
add in fairness that it has the fault of being rather heavy, and that some 


of the best known writers seem to have contributed some of the least re- 
markable articles; but its success will be a very good thing, as the 
Atheneum, which has hitherto claimed to be the chief literary pape Ty 
has for a long time past been a very feeble periodical. Mr. Murray is 
the publisher of the Academy, and seems to be launching it with great 
Spirit. 


The 


art, technological, and engineering academies, we will consider for g 
moment the universities, of which there now exist in Russia nine: at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kazan, Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Dorpat, Helsingfors, 
and the one just established, or rather reopened, at Warsaw. At Helsing. 
fors the instruction is in Swedish and Finnish ; Dorpat, until now in Ger. 
man, except Russian history ; and in all the others in Russian ; at Warsaw 
Polish history and literature may be taught in Polish, and the present 
Polish professors (it was formerly a high school) will be retained, though 
required to lecture in Russian, and to take the degree of Doctor within 
year at some Russian university. It is said that the professors are very 
glad to do this, to prevent any influence over the Polish youth falling into 
Russian hands, Kazan has always been celebrated for the Oriental Jan. 
guages, though that special faculty is now abolished; Kharkov and Kiey, 
for medicine; Dorpat, for astronomy ; St. Petersburg, for mathematics; 
and Moscow, for the natural sciences. The university of Moscow is by far 
the oldest of the purely Russian universities, having been founded in 1755 
by the Empress Elizabeth. Besides the botanic garden and the usual 
museums, it has very rich anatomical and zodlogical collections and a 
library of 160,000 volumes. There is a hospital attached to the medical 
faculty, where 1,400 patients are annually received. There are 75 profes- 
sors, ordinary and extraordinary, docents and lecturers, besides the secre- 
taries and inspectors, and about 1,600 students attend the courses. The 
fees are 100 rubles yearly for each student, except those who are on 
foundations, which are numerous, as it is very customary in Russia for 
private citizens to found scholarships in the schools and universities in 
commemoration of some public event. The Government contributes some 
400,000 rubles a year to the expenses of this university, the buildings of 
which are Jarge and convenient, in the heart of Moscow, just in face of 
the Kremlin. Kazan and Kharkov Universities were founded in 1804 and 
1805, and have each from 500 to 600 students. The library at Kazan con- 
tains about 60,000 volumes, and is particularly rich in Oriental manu- 
scripts, the most of them inedited. Owing to the exertions of one of the 
professors, who is an Englishman, the English section is quite full. The 
mineralogical collection is particularly good. At Kharkov there is a very 
fine museum of coins and medals, and an art collection, with some valu- 


| able specimens of the old masters—the only one attached to a Russian 
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There is a large and beautiful botanic garden, and to the 


university. 
The professor of 


medical department there is joined a lying-in hospital. 
obstetrics, Dr. Lazarevitch, has a European reputation, and is even a 
member of some American medical societies. The University of St. Pe- 
tersburg was established in 1819, has some 63,000 volumes in the library, 
and about 1,000 students. The University of St. Vladimir, at Kiev, was 
founded in 1833, and is now very flourishing, with about 500 students. 
Besides the large botanic garden, there is a fine zodlogical cabinet, very 
rich in the birds and animals of South, Russia, a hospital, and a library of 
107,000 volumes. The University of New Russia, at Odessa, was created 
in 1865 out of the Lyceum Richelieu. The University of Dorpat, which 
is very much like a German university, and where the student-life is 
exactly the same as in Germany, was founded in 1632 by Gustavus 
Adolphus as a Swedish university, and in 1710 took refuge from the 
tussian armies in Sweden. It was brought back only in 1802 by Alex- 
ander I. The botanical garden is one of the most complete in Eurcpe, 
and the observatory and the labors of Prof. Struve have given the mathe- 
matical faculty a world-wide celebrity. 

In all of the universities there are four faculties, usually divided into 
the historico-philological, the physico-mathematical, the legal, and the 
medical. The physico-mathematical faculty is usually divided into two 
sections—pure and applied mathematics, and the natural sciences ; and at 
St. Petersburg there is in the law faculty a section of administrative 
sciences, for the special benefit of those who wish to enter the civil and 
diplomatic service. In St. Petersburg, also, a faculty of the Oriental lan- 
guages takes the place of the medical faculty—the medical academy there 
being a separate institution. The course is four years, at the end of which, 
after passing a rigid examination, the student receives the degree of Cui 
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didate. A year or two after, on the presentation of a thesis, which the 
candidate is required to defend publicly, the degree of Magister is con- 
ferred. The Doctorate of literature, law, philosophy, philology, etc., is 
given to graduates who have prepared some carefully written monograph, 
or treatise, but no examination is required. Honorary degrees are very 


rarely conferred ; but when the university wishes to confer a distinction 


on some one not a graduate, it elects him an honorary member of the uni- | 


versity. 

It will be seen that the education given in the universities is thor- 
oughly special, and that there is no such thing as a general course, as 
in England and America, and those young men who go to the university 
without any particular end for their studies usually attend the historico- 
philological or the law course. As law is now a rising profession in Rus- 
sia, nearly two-thirds of the students are in the law faculty. Methods 
and theories of education change in Russia with every change of the 
portfolio of Public Instruction, which for some years back has been in 
the hands of classicists. The education in all the gymnasia and public 
schools is therefore now very classical, and Latin is required for the 
entrance examination to all the faculties of the university, and Greek, 
also, for the law and historical faculties. The course in the gymnasia in- 
cludes the subjects usually taught in American colleges in freshman and 
sophomore years, and also French, German, and history. The final exam- 
ination at the gymnasium gives entrance to the university ; other appli- 
cants are obliged to pass a special examination. By a regulation to be 
put in force this fall, graduates of seminaries may also be admitted with- 
out examination. Latin is an obligatory study during part of the law 
course, German in the medical course, and both French and German in 
the mathematical course. The other modern languages may be studied at 
pleasure. Religion, taught by a priest, is obligatory in all the courses, 
The historico-philologic course is the least special of all the faculties, and 
the obligatory studies are the Greek, Latin, Servian, Polish, Bohemian, 
and Sanskrit languages, Russian and comparative grammar, the history of 
the Russian language and literature, Russian and universal history, logic, 
psychology, the history of philosophy, statistics, political economy, and 
religion. The European and Eastern languages, and the history of art, 
are optional studies. The German method of lectures is pursued, though 
in the study of the languages there are some few written exercises and 
oral recitations. The only examinations on the subjects are at the end of 
every year, and are oral. The professors are not all equally good ; there 
are some who are far behind the age, and repeat now the same lectures 
that they gave twenty years ago, without the alteration of a word ; but 
many of them are really learned men, who do credit to their universities. 
The writer has had the pleasure of hearing some of the lectures in the 
Moscow University, and remembers with especial pleasure those of Prof. 
Ivanoff on Virgil, and those of Prof. Tchitcherin on law. The Latin pro 
fessor explained in one lecture about fifty lines of the “/neid,” treating 
not exclusively, as is the case in America, of grammatical and philological 
points, but speaking of the style, the object, and the history of the poem, 
and of the times, trying to awaken in the minds of his hearers a taste for 
the poetry. The lecture of Tchitcherin, who is one of the most eminent 
juristical writers in Russia, was on the Social Contract of Rousseau. Unfor 
tunately, his services, as well as those of six other of the best professors, 
are now lost to the university in consequence of some incidents in a 
struggle between the old, or reactionary, and the young or liberal party 
among the professors, which caused them to resign. The students were 
unusually attentive and quiet, and there were none of the noisy scenes 
that are too frequently witnessed at Yale or Edinburgh. 
of the seats and names of actresses and of French ballet-girls written on 
the desks showed, however, that not all were attentive, and that students 
are much the same the world around. 

It is possible to learn a great deal at one of these universities, but 
there are deficiencies in this way of education. No provision is made 
for learning to write or speak; and in Russia there is great need of 
instruction and criticism in this direction. Few people are more dis 
posed to talk than the Russians, and few are more wordy; the new 


institutions with which Russia is being endowed are making it a 
necessity for every educated man to express his opinion on a variety of 
The 


subjects in a clear and concise way, both orally and in writing. 
result of a want of study of writing as an art is, that the newspapers 
and the journals of public bodies are filled with long, rambling disquisi- 
tions, which take three times the space necessary for the expression of the 
ideas contained in them. It is only the very best-writers that have a read- 
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among the young writers who have just left the universities. As the 
students are prevented from associating freely, there is nothing like an 
English Union or an American debating society, far less anything like the 
ardent discussions of the French Ecole Normale, and all opportunities for 
mutual criticism are lost. It is also much to be doubted if the exclusive 
lecture system, and the infrequency of examinations, are not conducive to 
idleness, especially in a large city. No one can be compelled to learn ; buat 
frequency of examination may induce him to learn, prevent him from 
wasting his time, and force him sooner to decide whether he intends te 
study or not. 

In Russia, as everywhere else on the Continent, the Government is 
afraid of the students; the old institutions meet with little merey in the 
criticism of young and liberal minds. Here, as well as in France and 
Germany, politics form a great subject of thought among the students, 
for there is no internal university life, no college politics, no boat-racing to 
take its place. The Government, therefore, tries to the utmost to destroy 
the esprit de corps, to prevent any special university life, any social contact, 
among the students: the university is no more a little world, but is 
absorbed as far as it can be in the outside world. Though this repressive 
system does not entirely keep down the impulsiveness of the students, it 
still exercises an important influence on the deveiopment of student life, 
Under Nicholas the students lived in the university buildings, and even 
wore a uniform (for he tried to put all Russia in uniform), but first one 
, ad c 


and then the other were abolished as tending to form an espry ps 


All societies and all meetings of any kind of the students are forbidden ; 


gatherings of more than halfa-dozen are liable to be dispersed by the 
police. Yet still they meet in restaurants and hotels, and sometimes in 


their rooms, and have their slang and dialect, so as not to be understood 
in 


by those who overhear them. Sometimes, if a student has parents 
town, they will give him up the house one night in a week, and he will 
receive his friends at a modest entertainment, where there is often an 
essay read on some subject, almost always music, vocal and instrumental, 
They 


are naturally ungovernable and rebellious, and anxious to assert their 


and, if the family come in, they will end with dancing and games 


rights to the utmost. In 1861, the University of St. Petersburg was closed 


in consequence of a rebellion. This last spring, disturbances broke out in 


the Medical Academy at St. Petersburg, which was consequently closed 
: | , 


and spread to the university at St. Petersburg, and then to the other 


universities. Two courses were closed at St. Petersburg, and some pre- 


fessors at Moseow ceased their le idents wer arr sted 


tures; Some few st 


and kept in confinement for several days; but the movement was stopped by 
the efforts of the older students, for the examinations were jus rinning, 
and they had no mind to lose all the results of their rse by being 


excluded from public life just as they were entering The cause 


of the disturbances was the Cemand of the stadents to have a communal 


fund among themselves for the relief of poor students—a thing long in 


existence and winked at by the authorities ; he charge and dis- 
of the relief fund 


tainly, an inadmissible request) ; 


to have t 
] 


tribution contributed by the authorities (this, cer 


and, of course, the permission to meet 
freely. 

The student type in Russia is much the same as in our Western and 
smaller colleges: he wears long hair, usually brushed straight back, or 
arranged so as to stand upon his head, and lets his beard grow, when he has 
any ; moreover, he is generally dirty and careless in his dress. Just now he 
is inclined to Slavophilism, and in the street affects the red shirt, the high 
boots, and the Russian peasant costume, in which, however, he never dares 
appear at the lectures. In public he carries a heavy stick, and essays a 
general air de vaingueur. He is usually poor, and in his immediate circle 
of friends everything is common: coats, hats, shirts, tobacco, and books. 
A student’s room is an amusing sight, with its disorder and dust, the 
single glass, the carafe of water (emptied as soon as filled) on the table, 
the paper of cheap tobacco on the window-sill, with scraps of paper which 
are rolled into cigarettes, the enduring cloud of smoke, the scattered 
books and lithographed lectures. It is here they meet, six or seven, for it 
is usual to prepare for the examinations in groups, to read over the lecture 
notes by the light of a tallow candle or a small kerosene lamp, and after 
wards engage in one of those ordinary student discussions, where every one 
speaks his loudest and no one listens. They regale themselves with a little 
herring and whiskey, or rarely with beer. It is the poor students who 
give the tone, because they are in the majority ; they are very democratic, 
regard all as their equals, despise gloves, neckties, and other belongings 


of aristocracy, and look with contempt on the “aristocrats” unless they 


able style; and this tendency to wordiness is on the increase, especially j will share in some way their mode of life. The few who are rich and 
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live at home keep mostly together, go into society, and see very little of 


real student life. 


These Russian students work tolerably hard, especially at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, where many of them are obliged to give pri- 


vate lessons, to translate or do other odd jobs, in order to find their liveli- 
hood. 


with us, 


Singing is not so much cultivated by the Russian students as even 
They sometimes know “Gaudeamus” and perhaps “ The Fox,” 
but have no special songs: it is true, they would have few opportunities of 
singing them if they had them. Many of them play on instruments; a 
piano or a violin, or, more often still, a guitar, is very common in their 
For 
amusement, they patronize the theatre and the ballet, if they happen to 
have thirty kopecks to pay for their seat in the paradise ; they have their 
drinking bouts, too, where they make zhonka, a peculiar punch, and other 
less pardonable dissipations. The irregularity of their life causes them all 
to be well acquainted with the pawnbroker and the usurer, especially the 


rooms, and there is a student orchestra in nearly every university. 


latter. The student manages to read a great deal notwithstanding, and is 
well acquainted with literature and with modern ideas; he swears by 
Biichner and Moleschott, Darwin, Buckle, and Draper, the most of whom 
he has probably read in the original. Wild theories of all serts, of crime, 
of life, of communism, are the order of the day. He is as liberal in polities 
as in philosophy, will show all the faults of the government, will discuss 
the rights of man and the advantages of a republic, detests Napoleon IIL, 
admires Lincoln, believes in the cause of Poland, and regards America, 
and his imaginations of liberty, order, and simplicity there, with great 
reverence. As to religion, every university has a church, but there are 
The students 
endure the lectures on religion, for they have to pass an examination ; 
they do their duty to the state by confessing and taking the communion 
once a year (without which they could not graduate), but always mocking 
and jesting at it, and there is probably not one in a hundred who believes 


no daily prayers, and attendance is never obligatory. 


at all in Christianity. Bazaroff, in “ Fathers and Sons,” is a not exagger- 
ated type of the leader of student opinion. Pisareff, a young writer of 
genius, who died a year ago, not only believed in Bazaroff, but was himself 
And these 

They go 


a similar character, though of a better and more civilized sort. 

young men will have an important influence on the country. 
into public service, practise law, are teachers in schools and families, and 
are prolific writers for the press. Their journals are sometimes stopped, and 
one young “nihilist ’ was sent to Siberia for a romance he wrote, but their 
ideas remain and bear fruit. One of these ideas most prominent just now 
is the emancipation of woman, and Miil’s “Subjection of Woman” finds 
universal favor with Russian critics. Many applications have been made 
to open the universities to the women, but nothing positive has been 
decided. Several professors at Moscow and St. Petersburg have announced 
their intention to give special courses of lectures this winter for ladies, 
but that is as far as the matter has gone. Ladies are now permitted to be 
examined by the universities (the examination is very slight and super- 
ficial) and receive certificates of excellence, which are necessary to enable 
them to become teachers. The more liberal portion of the press advo- 
cates the employment of women as teachers of the village schools as being 


N 


| 


the only way to success in popular education, and all agree that in this | 


case the increase of female gymnasia (which are already in existence) and 
the opening of the universities will necessarily follow. 


Correspondence. 


“THE REVOLUTION” AND ITS CONDUCTORS. 
To tne Eprror or tHe Nation: 
and none 
* just published 


Sir: In your paper of October 21, you commend very highly, 


too highly, the essays on ‘Woman's Work and Culture 
in England, but you make your notice of the book the occasion for a dis- 


paraging and, I am sure, unjust estimate of the character and work of the | 


You say, “ These essays 
should be read carefully by those—and they are many—who judge the 
cause of woman's rights and wrongs by the unfortunate attitude and 
unregulated speech of its leading champions in America;” and you char- 


advocates of the same cause in this country. 


| 


acterize the discussion of the subject by the latter as “a disdain of sober | 


argument ‘and “a faith in rhetoric. 
tion in the tone of reasoning (of the book) would seriously displease the 


Again, you say that “the modera- | 


American advocates and earn for the English authors the title of spooneys, | 


if not of traitors 
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Now, permit me to say a few words to correct the injurious impression 
which these remarks must make. Let me premise, however, that I hayoe 
no personal interest in this defence ; for, though heartily in sympathy 
with this reform, I have never been able, from pressure in other diree. 
tions, to become a public advocate of it. And let me say further, that | 
am thoroughly sensitive to the irritations of such an illogical and inju. 
dicious advocacy as you describe, and especially of an unwomanly advo. 
cacy by women; an irritation which one feels far more who stands on tho 
inner point of an anxious sympathy with a cause, than one who stands 
upon the outer point of indifference or hostility. And I ought not to 
assert that I have wholly escaped such irritation, though I believe there 
has been less to offend taste and judgment, especially from those who can 
be regarded as leaders in this reform, than in most radical reforms. 

No woman has been more prominent in advocatiag woman suffrage 
on this side of the Atlantic than Mrs. Stanton. Indeed, you bring her by 
name into your disparaging contrast. I can say without hesitation that 
some of her arguments on this subject cannot be surpassed for the pro. 
foundness of their philosophy nor for the unanswerableness of their logic, 
I may properly rest mainly on her, as she has been for more than twenty 
years the untiring as well as unpaid advocate of woman suffrage, and 
the productions of her pen probably equal in quantity those of all other 
writers on the subject in America. Bnt there is also Miss Anthony, the 
Garrison of this movement, who, when the work is accomplished, wil] 
receive the testimonials of a whole people’s respect, as Mr. Garrison is 
doing for his advocacy, equally condemned at the time, of the anti-slavery 
cause. And so of Mrs. Livermore, who has no superior as a popular 
orator, and whose reasoning is addressed to the mind as well as the heart; 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose utterances are full of gentleness and 
elegance, but equally of strength; and of many others who might be 
named. 

And here I cannot forbear to cite a resolution passed by a large con- 
vention held in behalf of this cause at Worcester, Mass., in the year 1852, 
which was organized and presided over by Mrs. Paulina Davis, of Provi 
dence, a lady unsurpassed in intelligence and moral worth and occupying 
the highest position in society : 

“ Resolved, That so far from denying the social and civil influence of 
woman, we are fully aware of its vast extent—aware, with Demosthencs, 
‘that measures which the statesman has meditated a whole year may be 
overturned in a day by a woman ;’ and for this very reason we proclaim it 
the very highest expediency to endow her with full civil rights, since 
only then will she exercise this mighty influence under a just sense of her 
duty and responsibility, the history of all ages bearing witness t/ct t/ 
only safe course for nations is to add open responsibility wherever there 
already exists unobserved power.” 

It would be difficult to find a more dignified and comprehensive state- 
ment of one of the great principles which underlie this reform, 

After all, I confess freely that the cause has made greater progress in 
England than in this country. Indeed, it has had a great triumph there 
in the recent enactment by Parliament of a law by which (if I correctly 
understand the case—I have not time now to investigate it) women can 
vote equally with men in certain municipal matters. But are there not 
reasons for this better progress there other than that of a better kind of 
advocacy? I think there are, and I will suggest some of them. First, 
the franchise is limited in England in the case of men, and the qualifica- 
tions required shut out thousands of the poorer and more ignorant. The 
admission of women, therefore, to an equal right with men does not let in, 
as it would here, all the women, but thousands of the more ignorant will 
be still excluded. This gives them a great advantage over us in carrying 
the reform. I do not know how often I have been told by really fair- 
minded men that they would favor the enfranchisement of women with- 
out hesitation if it could be confined to the better class of women. Again, 
the people of England have before their eyes, as an object, too, of their 
homage, a woman in the highest political office in the land. The idea of 
a woman in political power, therefore, does not strike them so strangely 
as it does us. If a woman is fit to reign, they say, she surely is fit to 
vote. We lose half the force of this argument. With us, it is mere argu- 
ment; with them, it is both conviction and feeling. There are many other 
eases besides that of the Queen in which political office has been or may 
be held by women. The Countess of Pembroke held the office of Sheriff 
of Westmoreland, which is in part a judicial office, and is said to have sat 
at the assizes with the judges on the bench. In a reported case, it is stated 
by counsel, and substantially assented to by the court, that a woman is 
capable of serving in almost all the offices of the kingdom, such as those 
of marshal, great chamberlain, and constable of England, commissioner 
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for members of Parliament, and constable. The office of jailer is in fact 
now frequently exercised by a woman. Again, the best educated women 
of England are many of them wealthy and with leisure both for self-cul- 
tivation and for philanthropic work. This is equally true of their ablest 
men. Here our best men and women, often with imperfect education, are 
compelled to use their hands and brains in the support of themselves and 
their families. How few have we, like John Stuart Mill, who can devote 
their well trained powers in perfect leisure to the cause of human progress! 
England has many. Wealth with us is acquired by a lifelong devotion 
to business, and when it is acquired has too often unfitted its possessor for 
such work as this. Mrs. Stanton has been compelled to superadd all her 
labors in this cause to these household cares which would have occupied 
the entire time of most women, and which she has never neglected. I 
know you will say that all this goes to show that our women are, as you 
have claimed, less thoroughly educated, and so less able to reason well, 
than the English women. If I should admit this to be true, and admit 
further that many unwise things have been said, it would by no means 
justify either your charge that they disdain sober argument, or your con- 
clusion that the more rapid progress of the cause in England is owing to 
the incompetency and injudiciousness of its American advocates. 

Let me now set you right with regard to a certain point as to which 
your opinion is very positively expressed, but the fact directly against you 
and undeniable. You declare that the tone of the book referred to would 
“seriously displease the American advocates, and earn for the English 
authors the title of spooneys, if not of traitors.” This is important only as 
an opinion founded upon your estimate of the American advocates of this 
reform, which estimate and opinion the fact proves to be unfounded. The 


commended it in unqualified terms. The women who conduct that paper 
procured a quantity of them for sale at wholesale price to every one whom 
they could get to buy them, and they are now making arrangements, I 
am credibly informed, to furnish them as a premium to clubs of new sub- 
scribers. I know the fact that the book receives the hearty approval of 
these women, who may certainly be taken as representatives of the most 
radical leaders of this reform, and that they would rejoice if a copy could 
be put into the hands of every man and woman in the land. 

I cannot forbear, before closing, to avail myself, for the general purpose 
of this article, of some of the observations of the Nation in another con- 
nection. In the very next article to the one upon which I have been com- 
menting, you review May’s “Recollections of the Anti slavery Confiict,” 
in which you refer in terms of well-deserved praise to Mr. Garrison. In 
the course of the article you speak of “the blind rage and frantic folly 
which his words stirred up, not only in lewd fellows of the baser sort, but 
in honorable and reverend men, governors, judges, doctors of divinity, 
senators, and representatives ;” and you say that “the ferocity of the pro- 
slavery papers of thirty years since can hardly be conceived of by the 
generation that has grown up since then. To the general looker-on, there 
was substantially but one party, and that was the whole community 
engaged with laudable unanimity in suppressing a handful of pestilent 
disturbers of the peace of society.” I wish every one who condemns the 
intemperate zeal of reformers would remember that no one was ever so 
obnoxious to conservative censure as William Lloyd Garrison, and yet, in 
the review of the struggle of that time, the public sentiment of the 
present day, while not acquitting him of all indiscretion, nor of impatience 
and occasional bad temper (it isa wonder he had so little), is yet fixing 
its condemnation wholly on the other side. Every reform brings into 
prominence persons who are characterized by courage and energy and a 
disregard for conventionalities. There would be no reforms if it were not 
so. There is almost always some bad taste in their conduct; but good 
taste alone never wrought out a reform, and bad taste, though a hindrance 
and an offence, never, I believe, defeated one. JoHN Hooker. 
HartrorD, Cr., Oct. 25, 1869. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. G.P. Putman & Son have arranged with Father Hyacinthe for 
the immediate publication of a volume of his sermons and addresses. It 
will contain the oration on “ Peace” which was delivered last July, and 
which is said to have occasioned the Father's troubles with his Order ; 
the six discourses delivered in Notre Dame, on the “ Relation between 
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of sewers, governor of workhouse, keeper of the prison, returning officer | 


| hand a novel which will probably interest collegians throughout 





Revolution, from the first appearance of the book, has in repeated issues | 
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Christianity and Civil Society ;" and, finally, some miscellaneous discourses. 
The Rev. L. W. Bacon, of Brooklyn, translates the work, and the Rev. Dr. 
Washburne, the rector of Calvary, in this city, has made an introductory 
biographical sketch. ave in 


the 
“ Fair 


Besides this timely werk, the same house h 


The title is 


a comparatively 


country, and seems to have a public all ready for it, 


” ¢ 


and the story, which is the work of 
graduate of Harvard, is of undergraduate life in Cambridge and in 


Harvard, recent 
one of 
the Boston public schools. 

—We intended mentioning last week that arper's Monthly for No 
vember contains an article about the recent inter-collegiate boat-race, 
written apparently by Mr. M. D. Conway, and very well worth reading. 
It comes a little late in the day, to be sure, and of course Mr. Conway has 
to do a little, or more than a little, philosophizing of a kind that~as we, 
for our part, are usually apt to think—might as well have been left un 
done. Usually, it seems to be done about as much in the interest of orna- 
mentation as by way of seeking simple truth; though ornamentation has 
not for Mr. Conway so captivating a charm as formerly it had, Usually, 
too, there is more or less of fantastic vagueness in it, suggestive possibly, 
but not otherwise valuable. Thus the Greeks, says Mr. Conway, quoting 
his favorite Ruskin, drew around their battle-pieces a line, thus signifving 
that around all storms and commotions and conflicts was the still band of 
calm, inevitable fate. 


This, or something like; we quote from memory. 


However, the article is a good one. It opens with some reminiscences of 
a Mr. Simmons, the father of our American oarsman of that name, which 


are interesting, and of which Mr. Conway makes use as teaching the lesson 


that boat-racing may and does exhibit and exercise the moral nature as 
well as the physical—a thing not to be doubted. Next he goes on to 


preach to us about our national faults, of heat and haste and lack of finish ; 
comforts us with the thought that, physically, we are as strong as our 
British brethren; and that, in the future, when we begin to “live a little 
closer,” as the 7imes expressed it, and are exposed to keener competition, 
we need fear for the result of no contest. While we are upon this tepic, 
good-natured comments 
have recently been made by the London Jimes and the Pall Mall Gazette 
on a conversation said to have been held between Mr. A. P. Loring, captain 
of the Harvard crew, and an “interviewer” No 
e conversation which Mr. 

But 


there is no excuse for the (Gazette's saying, as it does, that Mr. Loring com 


we may say that some not particularly civil or 


of a Boston journal. 
doubt the “interviewer” gave a version of th 
Loring would not have approved had he seen it. even as it stands, 
plained “ because he was not permitted to walk about naked at Putney.” 
This is funnier than saying that he found it inconvenient to be obliged, 
by reason of the crowded river, to order the crew to wear not only drawers 
but shirts also, which got wet, so that some of the men, not being used 
to them, took cold. But it And 
neither the 7imes nor Gazette notices the most damaging thing stated 


is not so fair as it is funny. 


in the conversation referred to—namely, that at aecertain point in 


the river where there is a back-set of water, in which, no matter 


how fast the tide is running out,the current runs up the river, the 
Oxford crew “ bored” the Harvard, and forced her into this eddy, where 
This little incident 
We suppose it did not, 


she seemed to stand still while Oxford walked away. 
may have had no effect on the_result of the race, 


our opinion being that the Americans were overmatched from the start ; 


ee és oe 


but it is surely worth a little attention if one is noticing the interview 


at all. As to Mr. Loring’s notion about not giving Oxford the wash’ of 
his oars on the ground of its being an ungentlemanly act, we do not know 
why he might not as well call it an unmathematical or unconstitutional 
act. The winning of a boat-race depends on skill and strength ; good 
steering is a part of the skill ; and each side should use all it has. 

— There has recently been considerable excitement in Cincinnati con 
cerning the use of the Bible in the common schools, the Roman Cath- 
olies, of course, opposing it, and being assisted in their operations by the 
Jews, and by some gentlemen who hold what are described as advanced 
The city Board of Education, 
listening to their remonstrances, not very long since passed, by five more 


liberal opinions in religious matters. 


than a majority of its members, an order which, as we understand it, 
secularizes entirely the school instruction, and it is in this action that the 
popular excitement has its source. Of course, it has not wanted for fan 

ning, on the one side or the other, and as usual in such cases a great 
many things have been said which the sayers of them will not hereafter 
approve. Some such were said the other evening, at a meeting of about 
four hundred persags in Pike's Hal!, who listened to a speech by Judge 
Stallo, and then to a longer,and very clever speech by the Rev. Thomas 
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Vickers, known as a champion of the Protestant principle, per se, against 
the ‘atholie, 
advanced one. The authenticity of the 
sense in which that claim is usually made for it, he denies, and denies 
with the utmost frankness. It is worth while, then, to quote what he 
says in regard to the terms which his party are willing to make with the 
party which believes in the inspiration—verbal or otherwise—of the Old 


and known also as being among Protestants & very 
sible as the Word of God, in the 


Roman ¢ 


and New Testaments. Ile says: 

“T said recently that I yielded to no man in reverence for the Bible. 
I revere it, however, for what it is, and not for what it is falsely repre- 
sented to be. And, my friends, I go still further. If you ask to have the 
Bible read in our public schools as what it is, and not as a divine revela 
tion, then I say we are prepared to consider the matter. I won't say that 
we are prepared to admit the reading of every portion ‘of the Bible ; but 
we are prepared—and I am convinced that every man who has thought 
upon this matter, every man in the School Board who favors this move- 
ment, is prepared—to have all the best passages, all the noblest poetical 
passages, and all the grandest historic stories, and all the beautiful para- 
bles, and all that, admitted into our readers, on their merits. I say advisedly 
on their merits, and not on anything else. Then we place the Christian 
literature and the Hebrew literature on a par with all the other great 
religious literatures of the world. But as you now present the problem 
to us—as you at present enforce the re ading upon us—we say no. It is 
better, as one of the great characters of the Bible—nay, as the great 
character of the Bible—is represented to have said, it is better, we think, 
that the Bible go away from you for a season, in order that a comforter— 
in order that the Bible, in its true character—may return to you.” 
Mr. Vickers would perhaps like to try his hand at preparing a manual 
which should be this comforter. It looks to us as if he would have the 


hardest task of his life in preparing such a one. 


—Certain clergymen of Salem, Massachusetts, are reported to have 
petitioned the Governor of Massachusetts to desist from issuing his pro- 
clamation appointing a Day of Thanksgiving and Prayer. They take the 
ground that the day is no longer celebrated in the manner in which it 
was intended by its founders that it should be—that it is not made a day of 
Thanksgiving, but of feasting and of enjoyments very different in character 
from those befitting the true Thanksgiving Day of the Fathers of the Com- 
monwealth. This is a rather weak reason for the abolition requested, and, 
indeed, the statement of fact seems to us not to be over and above true. 
There is, to be sure, less church-going nowadays on Thanksgiving Day than 
there used to be ; but that we may say of Sunday, and the Salem clergymen 
doubtless are not in favor of abolishing the Sabbath. And there is, per- 
haps, a little more theatre-going than in the old times ; and more firemen’s 
balls ; and more horse-racing ; and possibly—though we doubt it—a little 
more foot-ball playing ; and possibly--though this we doubt very much— 
a little more chasing of the greased pig, and raffling for turkeys on 
Thanksgiving eve, and shooting at the same bird on the following morning. 
But some of these things may not be utterly unallowable even as so much 
expression of genuine thankfulness of heart; and if this is not so, still, 
nothing can be sai@ against the day, as at present observed, as being the 
distinctive family festival, at any rate in New England and all that part of 
the West under the influence of New England ideas. It is still the day 
of all the ycar for children to go home to the old folks, and gather all 
together again round the same table. It is, all things considered, our 
truest holiday. Washington’s Birthday is only a holiday by act of Con- 
gress ; Christmas, which, no doubt, 
before, is as yet the holiday of one or two of the Christian communities 
and, perhaps we may say, of the South; New Year’s has been but little 
regarded except in and about New York ; the Fourth of July is looked upon 
by a yearly increasing number of people as a nuisance to be escaped from ; 
but Thanksgiving, which is now made national, and will, before long, be 
fully accepted by the South, is, as we have said, our truest holiday, and has 


is yearly more observed than ever 


a hold on the affections of the people that will hardly be shaken by historical 
considerations of its origin. For that matter, how many of the holidays of 
Christendom could in strictness be celebrated by uneasy Christians if their 
origin were carefuliy considered? We here in America have more holidays 
than we used to have, but we have not enough yet ; and they must get to 
be days of very much greater license than they are now before we can 
afford to lose any single one of them. 

—From time to time we receive the publications of the American In. 
stitute of Architects. They consist, for the most part, of papers read 
before the different chapters of the Institute, but published and distributed 
or sold by the central organization, the Institute itself. The latest two 
that we have seen are, first, “ The Architectural and other Art Societies of 
Europe, some account of their origin,” etc., “ with suggestions as to 


a National American Art Society with its local dependencies,” by Mr. A. 
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J. Bloor, and read before the New York Chapter, Siheiaie 16, 1869. 
and, second, “ Remarks on Fireproof Construction,” by Mr. P. B. Wight, 


and read before the New York Chapter on the 8th of April. Mr. Bloor’s 
huge pamphlet, of 126 quarto pages, seems to contain a great deal of 
matter, and to represent much patience and labor. We shall not exceed 
courtesy, perhaps, in saying that the subject is not of everyday and gene. 
ral interest ; that the book is one to keep and bind up with the other pub. 
lications of this important association, and to refer to on occasion. Mr. 
Wight’s paper should be read carefully by every person interested in 
building. To those who see and observe the unintelligent way in which 
iron has been used for building in this country, every hint of better things 
must be valuable. To those who see in Mr. Wight the architect who de. 
signed the most beautiful building in New York—the Academy of Design 
in Fourth Avenue—the hints of that artist will seem of especial value, 
because sure to be in the direction of richer, more abundant, and more 
rational decoration. If anything can be done to make designing in 
iron a little more sensible, and beautiful results a little more feasible, it 
will be a gain to us all. 


—The last number of the Quarterly Review contains an article on the 
Byron controversy which—though, like everything else on this topic that 
has appeared in the Tory press, it has a touch more of ill-temper than 
is necessary—is nevertheless able, and does really say something that is 
In fact, we do not now see how anything but the 
say, of two eye-witnesses to 


very much to the point. 
most undoubted testimony—the testimony, 
the commission of the alleged crime, and, if possible, two eye-witnesses 
from different quarters of the globe—can invalidate the presumption 
raised against the truth of the charge. As negative evidence, the letters 
from Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh, which the Quarterly publishes, could 
hardly be more conclusive than they are. They were written during the 
month succeeding Lady Byron’s departure from her husband’s house, and 
three of them after she had decided to insist on a separation. The first of 
the seven was written while the two women were under one roof, and 
Lady Byron says, among other things: 

“You will think me very foolish, but I have tried two or three times 

and cannot talk to you of your departure with a decent visage, so let me 
say one word in this way—[she means by letter]—to spare my philosophy. 
With the expectation that | have—|[that of at once separating herself from 
Mrs. Leigh’s brother]—I never can nor will ask you to stay one moment 
longer than you are inclined todo. It would be the worst return for all 
I ever received from you. ‘ Should you hereafter condemn 
me, I shall not love you less. Judge for yourself about going or staying. 
I wish you to consider yourself, if you could be wise enough to do that for 
the first time in your life.” 
The next note is a scrap, a line long, written from Kirkby Mallory the 
day after Lady Byron had left Piccadilly: “ My Dearest A.—It is my great 
comfort that you are in Piccadilly ”"—with Byron, that is to say. In the 
third letter, Lady Byron says: “ You have been, ever since I knew you, 
my best comforter.” In the fourth it is still “My dearest Augusta ;” and 
the question is asked, “ Shall I still be your sister?” The letter goes on: 
“T must resign my right to be so considered ; but I don’t think that will 
make any difference.” Writing after consulting with her parents, Lady 
Byron talks about the inevitableness of a separation, and says: 

“Tt cannot be supposed that in my present distressing situation I am 
capable of stating in a detailed manner the reasons which will not only 
justify this measure, but compel me to take it. , 

I will now only recall to Lord Byron’s mind his avowed and insurmount. 
able aversion to the married state. He has too painfully 
convinced me that all these attempts to contribute to his happiness are 
wholly useless, and most unwelcome to him.” 

It is not worth while to quote anything further from this correspond- 
ence. Throughout, it exhibits a woman grateful to her husband’s sister 
for being extremely kind to her even though the dearly beloved brother 
was to be deserted ; there is not one expression that is reconcilable with 
the belief that Lady Byron had anything but respect and affection for her 
sister-in-law ; and there are plenty of expressions that go to show that 
she left Byron because he hated her, or made her believe he hated her. 
it is fair to say that Mrs. Stowe—who is making her long announced 
article into a book—requests all readers of these letters to suspend judgment 
until she has had an opportunity to point out the true historical connection 
of them, and show their true interpretation. 

—A letter from Rome to Galignani’s Messenger says the Chevalier 
Pietro Rosa—who is the director of the excavations making in that part of 
the Palatine which has become the property of the Emperor of the French 
—recently admitted the public to visit the archwological discoveries just 


‘ made by the side of the Baths of Livia. A swimming school has been 
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adorned with fine encaustic paintings. These pictures represent various 
mythological subjects. Here we see Polyphemus (depicted with two 
eves) surprising Acis and Galatea; here Io chained to a rock, guarded 
by Argus (also with two eyes), and delivered by Mercury; and in other 
places there are birds, candelabras, hippogriffs, garlands, vases, festoons, 
and other ornamental work. All the pictures are covered with a preserva- 
tive varnish, and are brilliant in coloring as well as delicate in drawing. 
Elsewhere, in digging the foundation of a house near the Trinita dei 
Pellegrini, an old building has been uncovered which has a mosaic paving 
of great beauty, representing Mercury with the caduceus, and a nymph 


with a cornucopia. These are in the middle, while at the corners are the 


sort in Rome has been nearly reached, and but for the policy of the Papal 
Government, each year of the next many would probably witness the 
unearthing of some important treasure. 


PARKMAN'S “DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST.” * 


Hap this volume at the time been issued from the press, a copy of it 
might most fitly have been transported in the first railway train on the 
Grand Pacific Route, as a symbol expressive of the full contrast between 
the not distant past and the present. 
among us, ever extending indeed, but not so rapidly as a lover of his 
country might wish, have been made acquainted by Mr. Parkman's pre 
viously published volumes with the theme to which he has devoted the 
labor of his life, and parts of which he has treated with such thoroughness, 
fidelity, and consummate ability. In the fulness and extent of his purpose, 
the gathering of materials, the pursuit of his researches, and the personal 
investigations by travel at home and abroad and by residence among 
the aborigines of the country, he has made his theme his own by appro- 
priation, and is, in fact, its only historian. He has done what as yet not 
even any single French writer has attempted in its completeness, viz., the 
bringing a critical and judicial investigation, according to the severest 
model of historical capacity, patience, and fidelity, to bear upon the original 
documentary evidence and the local traces of French enterprise and do- 
minion in North America. 

The works already published by Mr. Parkman, though bearing separate 
titles, are substantially volumes of a continuous series, and are of course 
made additionally instructive and mutually illustrative by being read in 
order. The subject is one which is complete in all the attractions which 
invest narratives of adventure and personal prowess combined with an aim 
which took jn lofty and noble aspirations of ambition and patriotism. 
There is no stage or episode in the annals and the development of our 
continent which is more richly invested with the elements of wild romance, 
while at the same time admitting, through the acumen and perseverance 
of a writer like Mr. Parkman in his severe fidelity in searching after and 
sifting original documents, of being cleared of all falsehood, exaggeration, 
or obscurity, so that the romance may not confuse the perfect credibility 
of the history. The monographs and the summarized and digested con- 
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subject, covering its whole field, are sufficiently numerous considering 
their character. The original documents which he has for the first time 
gathered and put to use, are turned to the best accounts of verification, 
rectification, and illustration, while at the same time they take us behind 
the scenes and reveal many as yet untold secrets. 

The same fancy which beguiled Columbus, that the nations of the East 
could be reached by a direct westward course through the waters of the 
Atlantic, presented itself to the early French occupants of Canada in the 


and lakes, with occasional portages, across our continent to the China Sea. 
Mr. Parkman, in a previous volume, has told us of an enterprise with this 
end in view which started from the mouth of the Ottawa River, and fol- 
lowed the streams and sheets of water north westerly. The great lure of 
the heroic adventurer whose career of success and disaster is the main 
material of this volume, was, that by following the course, supposed to be 
south-westerly, of the great River of the West, he might opena new route 
to the Oriental lands. All noble aims get divested of the element of fancy 


more prosaic, is also more substantial than would have been the realizing 
of the beguilement. 





“The Discovery of the Great West. 
France in the New World,’ and ‘ The 
Brown & Co. 1869. 12mo, pp. 425. 


By Francis Parkman, Author of * Pioneers of 
Jesuits im North America.’*’ Boston: Little, 
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“The Discovery of the West” is the concise and properly inclusive title 
which Mr. Parkman attaches to the contents of his volume. The Spaniards 
had, first of European adventurers, seen the Mississippi pour its muddy 
flow intothe Gulf of Mexico, and had traversed a few leagues of its current. 
But the fact itself had been well-nigh forgotten, and the barren discovery 
of the mouth of a single stream in a waste of waters had been turned to 
no account, not even to that of curiosity as to its relation to other rivers 
and the extent and copiousness of its tributaries. La Salle, having obtained 
a seigniory in Canada which was but an initiatory step to the ultimate 
plans that brought him in the vigor and glow of youth to this continent, 
devoted his arduous life to the enterprise of opening the whole western 
expanses of the continent to French colonization and dominion. Though 


he was not unmindful of personal interests, he had no end of his own to 


| serve which did not merge itself in broader and nobler views, which 


tents of volumes devoted to portions or the whole of Mr. Parkman's | 


shape of a persuasion that they could find their way in canoes by rivers 


in the faithful pursuit of them, and generally result in a success which, if 


> Se ae he ee 


dignify ambition and sustain a great soul under bafiling discomfitures, 
and invest achievements and catastrophes alike with glory and pathos. 
Mr. Parkman brings an admirable appreciation and candor to bear on his 
estimate of the character of La Salle. He won and kept the confidence of 
generous minds; the most faithful of his adherents were those who were 
most like him in the sinewy virtues of courage, persistency, and unselfish. 


ness. He inspired admiration in those who did not love him, and his 


enemies were men of crooked intrigue or of base motives 


La Salle is, of course, the central and commanding figure in the scene 
and enterprise which Mr. Parkman brings before us. 
again after all preliminary plans and efforts had been patiently wrought, and 


Batlled again and 


reaching the great river at points from which its descent would have been 
the easiest stage in the arduous work, he turned back from his weary tramps 
through the wilderness to his Fort in Canada, for supplies, and at last was 
To 


to retrace his course up the stream, and 


rewarded by the smell and taste of the brackish waters of the Gulf, 
erect there the cross of St. Louis; 
by lake-shore and forest-trail to make his way to Quebec ; 
self once more, a man of the wilderness, at the French Court, and there to 


to present him. 


sue for help in plans which looked to the opening of the whole west of 
this continent to French feudalism, and to driving out the Spaniards from 
their sluggish possessions, were acts which translated faithfully the aims 
of this intrepid but luckless pioneer of empire. 
at intervals in his narrative enough authenticated details, with judicious 


Mr. Parkman gives us 


and pointed comments, for appreciating the character and understanding 
the motives of the burgher of Rouen, who came to Canada in 1666, at the 
age of twenty-three, and for more than a score of years, against every con 
ceivable form of hardship, obstacle, disappointment, hostile intrigue, and 
malicious treachery, kept steadfast to his purpose, and never lost his self- 
reliance or yielded under the frowns of fortune. His plans were wisely 
formed ; he forecast the perils and exactions of his enterprise, and he pro- 
vided himself against exigencies so far as the conditions of it admitted. 
The sort of characters on whom he was compelled to rely as associates and 
subordinates were men of a motley composition, often intractable and law- 
less, while the qualities most likely to adapt them to their wild experiences 
were hardly distinguishable from tendencies in them to wreck any baffled 
or delayed scheme which depended upon subordination and persistency for 
its success, The way in which our Northern and Western forests, nearly 
two centuries ago, were found to shelter a race of coureurs de bois, half- 
breeds and savages, with worse vices than those of the Indians, stragglers 
from civilization, deserters and traitors, is abundantly explained in Mr. 
Parkman’s narrative. And yet, sostrangely in this world are the elements 
of good and evil mingled, that it is easy to recognize the servicesthat were 
done by these rough and coarse pioneers of civilization in our woods. 
There is no chapter in any romance, combining promise in its most 
flattering aspects with the wreck of hope by a series of bitter and crushing 
disappointments, which can surpass in pathetic interest the admirably 
wrought narrative in which Mr. Parkman follows the fortunes of La Salle, 
when, after his canoe voyage down and up the Mississippi, he starts from 
France with his fleet of four vessels to plant a fort at its mouth, and then 
encounters a series of cruel disasters, ending only with his own assassina- 
tion. The jealousy and mean intrigue of Beaujeu, his naval associate ; the 
loss successively of three of the vessels and most of their stores; the 
blunder, which seems to have been design, that Janded him and _ his 
reduced force at Matagorda Bay, in Texas, were but the shadows gathering 
in advance upon the close of the career of this dauntless man. That career, 
with its accomplishment and its catastrophe, takes a conspicuous place in 
the historic series of sad but yet ennobled experiences and issues which 
illustrate the course of human heroism and the thwarting of great hopes, 
80 mysteriously appointed as losses incident to all our gains. There are 
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enough of such examples to require a rectified definition for the word 
success, AS Consistent with failure. 

We are constantly impressed in the reading of Mr. Parkman’s successive 
volumes by the sense of his peculiar fitness by original genius and quali- 
fications, as well as by laboriously acquired training and experience, for 
the class of works, in investigation and composition, to which he has so 
fruitfully devoted himself. His philosophy is that of a man equally 
skilled inthe philosophy of life and history, and of a shrewd though kindly 
observance of human nature. His knowledge of Indian character, his 
woodcraft, his surpassing skill in describing the features and experiences 
of the wilderness, and his power of painting and delineating by a felicitous 
style of writing, give him, we think, a pre-eminence among our histo- 
rians, 

Our Western residents and travellers will find in this volume some 
profoundly interesting sketches of the characters and adventures of men 
whose names are borne, as most justly they should be, by the localities 
associated with their personal fortunes, such as Joliet, Marquette, and 
Hennepin—the last of whom was the first white man who, after the sight 
of them, has described the Falls of Niagara and those of St. Anthony. 
Does any place bear the name of La Salle’s lieutenant—the trusty Touty 
—whom our author so honors? 


A DEMOCRATIC DIPLOMATIST, * 


READING this volume is something like looking at scenes by which 
one has passed in travel through the wrong end of a telescope—so dimin- 
ishing to the mind’s eye is the effect of the media of the events of the last 


ten years on those which went before them. The Central American Ques- 


tion! Who knows or cares anything about it? The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty! What was it? Who was Clayton? We have a dim recollection 


of a shadow answering to that name which haunted the State Department 
fora while in the years before the flood. Where are the Bay Islands? 
In the name of all the devils, what had we to do with them? What was 
the Protectorate of them? And what was it tous? Has his Majesty, the 
King of the Mosquitoes, been squelched yet? Or does that potentate still 
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by the Prussian king upon the death of his brother, so as to make way 
for his son and the Princess Royal of England as king and queen. We 
trust that the positive assurance he had received that “the alleged intem. 
perate habits” of King Clicquot “were the false inventions of EngTis) 


| travellers, and that he was uncommonly abstemious,” may be well-founded— 


though we fear it will be remitted to the same category as a somewhat 
similar assertion as to the Emperor Nicholas once made by one religious 
gentleman, just returned from Russia, to another, who asked him “ what 
kind of a man the Emperor Nicholas was?” ‘“ Why, sir, you may depend 
upon it he is a very much misunderstood man. I assure you that the 
i:mperor Nicholas is hopefully pious!” 

Mr. Dallas had his share of the annoyances incident to the envied life 
of a foreign minister. The Legation was in a state of incipient siege by 
the hordes of American travellers, more or less civilized, invading Europe. 
“ Every steamer comes loaded with them. Some have families of 
eight children with them; others are spending their honeymoon; and 
wandering bachelors, sharp-set for Paris, the Pope, the Pyramids, &t. 
Petersburg, or Persia, are countless. What a sinecure has the American 
Minister in London!” And again: “The steady stream of American 
travellers is a sort of moral Mississippi or Amazon. There is really a 
miraculous character about it. Only think for a moment of the 
rushing rapids that flow into the American Legation, on the arrival of 
every steamer, for Passports! Passports! Where to? Everywhere!” 
And this was thirteen years ago. If such was the extremity of Dallas, 
what must be that of Motley! And he had to investigate, early in lis 
career, the great Breeches Question, in the case of Professor Mahan, who 
was very properly refused admission to Court on a levee-day because he 
had failed to comply with the rules of costume appointed by the lady he 


was to visit. In his correspondence with his chief, who was the first to 


| discern the intimate connection, since recognized by Congress itself, he- 


flourish, like too many of his brother monarchs, by sucking the blood of | 


his subjects? All these things and persons had their interest once, but it 


has been so obscured by the smoke of a hundred battlefields, and by the | 
glamour of newer celebrities, by “the thunder of the captains and the | 


shouting,” that it is all gone clear out of men’s minds as if it had never 
been. Indeed, it vanished with the abolition of slavery, for we conceive all 
the interest that attached to the Central American Question lay in the 


Mexico, as provinces of the empire over which King Cotton was to reign 
supreme. It vanished, with many another ill-boding spectre, at the rising 
of the New Year's sun of Eighteen Sixty-three. 

The final arrangement of this question, whatever it may have been, 


was the chief diplomatic business of the writer of these letters during his | 


five years’ residence at the Court of St. James. 


a great space in them, since, as the author says in his preface, they are | 


“essentially private letters,” addressed to Mr. Marcy and Mr. Cass, the 
Secretaries of State, and ancillary to his official communications. Being 
thus advised beforehand, we had looked for something more entertaining 
than we find in them. We are afraid that General Cass’s acquaintance 
with epistolary literature must have been but Jimited if he really thought, 
as he wrote to Mr. Dallas, “ that since the days of Horace Walpole he had 
seen no more successful effort of this kind!” 


It is perhaps creditable to | 


But it does not occupy | 


| 


the good taste and self-respect of Mr. Dallas that he did not enliven his | 
letters with more private gossip and scandal, but they would have been | 


much more like Horace Walpole’s if he had. The art—or rather, the 


gift—of writing good letters is not one generally dispensed by Nature, | 


and we should not judge from these specimens that the writer of them 
was one of the favorite exceptions. 


But, then, it is perhaps hardly fair to | 


judge him by this test—for could Horace Walpole himself, could Madame 


de Sévigné, or Lady Mary, have written lively letters to Mr. Marcy and 
General Cass? They contain decorous, dignified accounts of passing public 
events in London and on the Continent, with his own comments, opinions, 
and prophecies concerning them—some of which have certainly not 
come to pass: such as his expectation of the speedy evacuation of Rome 
by the French troops in consequence of the “ miff” of the Pope with Bona- 
parte at New Year's, 1860; nor of the renunciation of the Prussian crown 

* * \ Series of Letters from London, written during the years 1856, °7. °8, "9, and 60. 
By George Mifflin Dallas, then Minister of the U.S. at the British Court. Edited by 

Sali Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1889. 


his daughter Julia.” 
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tween the philosophy of clothes and the dignity and glory of the Repub- 
lic, Mr. Dallas makes the best of what must have annoyed him, as it 
would any well-bred man—the necessity of refusing to conform with 
harmless, if absurd, etiquette, and of appearing at Court, by a kind of 
contemptuous toleration, in the dress of a butler or a servant out of livery, 
The State Department, or Congress, we conceive, may ordain the dress in 
which the representative of the nation shall present his credentials and 
wear at all official audiences with the sovereign to whom he is accredited, 
and if they direct him to present himself on these occasions in his shirt- 
sleeves and with his hat on, or even instead of the three regulation 
reverences to spit three times on the carpet, in vindication of the rights of 


purpose of slavery to devour those states next, after she had absorbed | ® free and independent citizen, we suppose it could not be gainsayed. 


But as to levees and drawing-rooms, to which admission is not had of 
right, but by invitation or permission, either general or particular, tlie 
Queen has the right which every lady possesses of prescribing the condi- 
tions on which her guests shall be admitted. 

Mr. Dallas was a Democrat of the school of Jackson and Van Buren, 
and the son of a Democrat of the school of Jefferson and Madison. Being, 
moreover, a man of fair abilities, he received his due share of the spoils 
whenever the Democrats were the victors. Besides whatever State dis- 
tinctions he received from Pennsylvania, he was sent to the Senate by 
her, was Vice President of the United States, Minister Extraordinary to 

tussia, and Minister to England. A gentleman by birth and breeding, of 
a fine presence and polished manners, he filled all these posts gracefully 
and successfully. Though he does not make his allegiance to his party 
unduly conspicuous in this correspondence, enough appears to show that 
he was perfectly sound in his fidelity to the great power which has dom- 
inated the Democratic party for more than half a century. He is pro- 
foundly sensible of the incapacity of the English to understand “the 
relation of Slavery to our national Constitution, so as to vindicate the 
principles and practice of our national Democracy ”—that Constitution 
which “shelters the Southern form of African labor from their crusade.” 
He asks his chief, in a jocose vein, a question which perhaps had better 
have been omitted by his daughter, “ what he is to do if placed at the Royal 
table alongside of Soulouque’s representative, whose fine ebony our friend, 
Mr. Mason, estimated at $1,000!” And he describes the Siamese ambassa 
dors as “admirable laborers for a Southern cotton-field.” He discerns in the 


_ complications attending Bonaparte’s attempt to, revive the slave-trade 
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under false colors, that the English feel “the straits to which they are 
reduced as to labor by their fanatical humanitarianism,” while France is 
obviously reluctant to yield her scheme of reviving the slave-trade, “ by 
seeming to pay wages to ignorant brutes, eager to exchange the actual 
servitude under their barbarous chiefs for the prospective and ameliorative 
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one under white masters.” He thinks that John Brown had more method 
in his madness than the English believed, and that it called for thorough 


investigation. But, then, “the conduct of those who were to be forced 
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into liberty, willy-nilly, goes an immense way to show the real character 


of their condition as laborers, and at the same. time to satisfy the most 
fanatic Abolitionist how utterly nonsensical as well as desperate is the 
object at which he aims!” He congratulates the whole country, and the 
Cabinet in particular, on the final votes on the Kansas question in April, 
1858, which it was hoped would bribe and bully her into the accepting 
of slavery. And he speaks with approbation of the “light, well-written 
essay our friend, Mr. W. Beach Lawrence,” had issued in Paris, “ to vindi- 
cate the Southern form of labor,” and which he had “flung out under a 
sense of duty.” So it is natural that he should ardently pray, in Novem- 
ber, 1856, “that our glorious Union might be again saved by our glorious 
Democracy!” And also that he should exclaim, in an ecstacy of patriotic 
fervor and self-devotion, “ Alas! how much disinterested virtue the main. 
tenance of a republic demands! But it is virtue, and it is its own 
reward!” 

Though Mr. Dallas avoids personalities with due diplomatic discretion, 
he now and then gives a glimpse of a celebrated person which one likes 
to have. On his first attendance at Court, as he was passing to the throne. 
room, he “ was caught by the arm, and heard the exclamation : ‘ Welcome 
my countryman, welcome to England!’” He turned and saw “a very 
venerable man in court costume,” whom he did not know. It was Lord 
Lyndhurst. Again, he speaks of the readiness of men and women of rank 
in England “to mingle in the light gaieties of life, night after night, and 
all night,” long after they have reached old age. “Lyndhurst (85), 
Brougham (80), Lansdowne (77), St. Leonard (76), Palmerston (73), etc., 
may be found wherever amusement is to be had. So with the very 
ancientest of ladies. The effect on society generally is salutary and 
obvious. To be sure, the very young are cowed.” So much the better 
for them, and much the better would it be for American society were 
these examples followed. We wish we had room for the account of his 
lunch with Lady Morgan, where he met Macaulay, Grote, Hallam, Monck- 
ton Milnes, and Lord Carlisle. “She isso short that when sitting her feet 
can’t touch the floor. Her vivacity is boundless, and her intellectual 
attractions recognized by the first minds of the age. She dresses as you 
might imagine a discreet sy]ph would dress—that is, in a mass of light, 
many-colored gossamery stuff, with ribbons flying in all directions, and a 
fanciful, coquettish cap. Well! she rouges highly, and, though turned of 
eighty, might, under the magnetic_mask of wit, were her sight and hear. 
ing not imperfect, pass for something over fifty.” His description of 
Broadlands, Lord Palmerston’s seat in Hampshire, is excellent, and his 
pride just in outshooting the veteran Premier in his own preserves—* he 
in the finished, jaunty costume of a thoroughbred English sportsman ; I 
under my heavy beaver, in common frock-coat and light, thin boots.” We 
should infer from these and a few other passages that Mr. Dallas's strictly 
private letters, should it ever be proper to print them, might be really 
good reading. One or two things he tells which, we imagine, will sur- 
prise the parties concerned—such as his attributing Macaulay's peerage to 
the New York 7ribune, and his considering Mr. Bright as suffering under 
“a diseased want of self-confidence!” Describing the picture of the first 
Privy Council held by the Queen after her accession, he speaks of her as 
“only seventeen years of age,” and of Lord Melbourne as “ her guardian 
and prime minister.” Mr. Dallas should have known that Victoria was 
eighteen years of age—the age of lawful majority where succession to the 
crown is concerned—a month before her uncle, William IV., died; and 
that Lord Melbourne was no more “her guardian” then than Mr. Glad- 
stone is now. He ought to have known, too, that the Bishop of Oxford, 
whatever may be in store for him—and he is “no brawler’”—was not in 
Mr. Dallas’s day to be addressed as “ Your Cirace.” 


But it is time to stop. In taking leave of this book, we feel bound to 
say that it is one that had better not have been printed. It has no 
raison d'étre. It contains no information not elsewhere accessible as to 
public events; and the author’s rank as a statesman and publicist is 
not sufficiently high to make his comments upon them of material 
importance. He belonged to a time and a class which, we may hope, have 
passed away for ever. The Pro-slavery Democrat is a being of the past, 
and the opinions which made him so were such as will not grow more 
savory in the nostrils of posterity astime goes on. The prudent thing the 
contemporary generation can do fora man of this class is to draw the mantle 
of forgetfulness over his errors of doctrine and conduct as it presses forward 
to the things that are before, and to leave him to a friendly oblivion. 
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TWO AMERICAN POETS.* 


Most New Englanders who are acquaiated with Mr. J.T. Trowbridge’s 
prose writings will recognize in him a very successful painter, after a 
strictly unideal and realistic fashion, of the worst and meanest side of 
Yankee life. The caput mortuum which was left behind by the subliming 
Without 
religion and without show of it till sickness came ; without so much intel 
without knowledge, but still with much hard empiri 
cal sense and some sour wit; without natural affection, or nearly so ; with 
out public spirit or anything else as a set-off to lifelong, daily, intense 
selfishness; without any respectable moral qualities except tenacity, 


precesses of old Puritanism was certainly a sad enough lump. 


ligence as cunning ; 


=? 


courage, and industry ; griping, narrow, brutal, though not fond of inflict 
ing physical cruelties, the residual Puritan man, the skinflint small farmer 
of New England, the hard-cider-drinking, practical atheist, who came 
up a gnarly, stunted sort of an ill-weed in the religious plantations of our 
new Israel, was and is a creature odious enough to be sure, not good to have 
too near one, but still picturesque and, when well depicted, amusing. 
That this personage Mr. Trowbridge thoroughly understands and has the 


| skill to draw, any one may see by looking at his figure of “'The Man who 


Stole a Meeting-house ” or of the man and his wife who lost and found 
the coupon bonds. 

Unfortunately, in the volume before us he keeps entirely out of the 
field in which he is strongest, and gives us only the ordinary vulgar 
Yankee of the prevalent type, and of him only two or three glimpses, and 
Nor is 


Some « 


those chiefly while he is in the rudimentary stage of boyhood. 
his work of this sort, even, at all as good as iis kindred prose i 
it, however, is rather good in its way and cleverly done. Some of the 
rhyming in “ Darius Green and his Flying Machine” is of a kind that 
would please Mr. Lowell, who has performed many remarkable feats 
of that kind. 


inventive Darius is considering with himself about fitting to his back a 


We quote a passage, wherein the contriving and much- 


pair of wings: 
“* The birds can flv, 
An’ why can't 1? 
Must we give in,’ 
Says he with a grin, 
**?f the bluebird an’ pheebe 
Are smarter ‘n we be} 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller 
Au’ bDiackbird an’ catbird beat us holler’ 
*Doos the leetle chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger ‘n mv thumb, know more than men 
dest show me that! 
Er prove ‘t the bat 
Hez got more brains than ‘s in my hat, 
An’ I ‘ll back down, an’ not till then!" 
* He argued further: ‘ Ner I can't sce 
What's th’ use o° wings to a bumble 
Fer to git a livin’ with, more ‘n to me; 
Ain't my business 
Importanter ‘n his'n is ?*** 


? 


we 


What follows this—the boy's talk about Icarius and Dedalus—of whom, 

it is probable, he had never heard, appears to be dangerously out of keep 
] PI s J I 

It has a decided vulgarness, 


+ 
at 


ing, and good for nothing if it were not. 
any rate, which, we may remark, is a common and offensive fault in the 
third-rate and fourth-rate New England humorists, and one that ought 
not to be found in Mr. Trowbridge. It is a fault more offensive than, 
morally considered, it quite deserves to be thought, perhaps; though, 
for that matter, it is not the absolutely bad that is so dangerous, even 
to the morals, as the lack of the good; and to offer the coarse and 
mean in place of what is beautiful and fine is to do something towards 


the general degradation of those under one’s influence. This criticism 


| does not, of course, apply to much of the deal of coarseness and meanness 


presented in Mr. Trowbridge’s works in general, for most of it is seen to be 
artistically necessary. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s serious verses contain here and there a fancy or an 
expression that is pretty, or even better than that. This, for instance—is 
it old or new ?—is at all events pretty. at the end: 

“On its bosom swims the fair phantasm 
Of a subterranean azure chasm, 
So soft and clear, you would say the stream 
Was dreaming of heaven a visible dream.” 

The passage that follows is in what we should call the author's best 
serious poetical manner. It is natural, simple, clear description—not 
without a good deal of vividness of picture, and is more to be praised than 
nine parts in ten of all that our minor poets write : 


“IT watch the mowers, as they go 
Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row. 
*** The Vagabonds, and Other Poems. By John Townsend Trowbridge.” 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 
“ Konigsmark, The Legend of the Iounds, and Other Poems. By George H. Boker.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1809 
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With even stroke t scythes they swing, 
Ir i the) wes Tit 

Behi thes ' " 

And toss > sun 

Ti caitie ze. wh wart u and still, 

Sl v ier ‘aul I} istut . Shs the rill. 
And bright, where summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake.” 


In his more ambitious efforts, Mr. Trowbridge is less successful, and 
gives evidence that he is rather by nature poetical than poet—a chief use 
of poetry. 

Mr. Boker’s name is better known in our literature than that of Mr. 
Trowbridge, and now for a long time his position has been settled and 


secure. ‘The volume before us will not diminish his reputation as a writer 
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ter days—the telegraph having been invented—use it sometimes in the 
interest of the produce market and the paper market. Poetry is never jp 
a bad way till all the poetsare poor ones. And since William Shakespeare 
had his little dealings with his fellow-proprietors of the Globe Theatre. 


| or whatever theatre it was, and followed up his delinquent Stratford 


| always, let us thank their stars, some half-a-do 


skilled in versification, of poetical taste, and with a good eye for dramatic | 


situations. ‘“Kénigsmark,” the leading poem of the collection, is a 
tragedy, founded on the tragical story of the wife of George I. of England 
while he was still a Hanoverian prince, which the reader may find in 
Thackeray's “ Four Georges,” related in much the same way as here. The 
only variation in which Mr. Boker has indulged is in making Kénigsmark 
a reputable, or rather a good, young man. 
one nor the other, but an adventurous profligate, and so long 
as our author bad no expectation of seeing his drama accepted and 
put upon the stage—where virtue and vice have to be treated as in 
ethical writings for the youthful mind—it is difficult to see why 
he deserted the effective dramatic poem that might readily be made out of 
the story as it stands in history, for the familiar regulation drama with its 
jealous woman, persecuted lovers, and all the rest of it. There was good 
enough tragedy to be had from the sprightly Countess, not too good ; her 
acquaintance in her childhood with the man not then corrupted, whom 
afterward she loved over-much ; the dull, dumb, proud husband, hardly 
knowing his wife’s infidelity ; the malignant Von Platen and the sprete 
injuria forme, the midnight meeting of the lovers, and the bloody murder 
of one of them in the stone corridor the moment after he has left his mis- 
tress’s lighted and perfumed room. Doing justice to the rather unac- 
countable figure of the husband, there is here the material for a dramatic 
poem that Browning might have delighted to write. And there is ma- 
terial for a good enough drama, a play fit for the theatre, if the Prince 
be kept out of sight, or if an invented Prince George be substituted for 
But as Mr. Boker handles the subject, the poem is lost, and 
Still, “ KOnigsmark ” is a careful produc- 


the old one. 
we do not get the play, either. 
tion. 

The other poems in the book we do not like so well. Poor old Jubal 
Early, who as a general knew nothing, if he did not “know the country,” 
and who even when he did was an incompetent raider, is vastly magnified 
in verse like this: 

“ O Early, mad Early, thon ruthless invader, 

Where are the troopers who followed thy raid? 
Look at their corses! 
Soldiers and horses 

Whiten and brighten with bones shining grimly, 

On all the wide plains they rode over so trimly. 
What has the raven said ? 
Where has the red fox preyed ? 

What is the high-sailing buzzard declaring 

In Richmond's white upturned face of thy warfaring, 

Sheridan, Sheridan, Cavalry Sheridan?” 

This same rather stilted treatment of the commonplace is to be seen in 
Nor do we find ourselves over attracted and pleased 
by poems such as that addressed “Ad Criticum.” Here is some of what 


is said to the critic, that gentleman being supposed to be speaking in the 


various other poems. 


first four stanzas: 


* Why harp upon a well-worn string 
Whose note is flat and ont of tune? 
Why take the morning skylark’s wing, 
Aud sing his song at blazing noon ? 


* The world grows sage. The harmless tales 
That took her in her infant years, 
Now stretch her patience till it fails, 
And weary her averted ears. 


‘What thing, in sooth, hast thon to tell, 
Thou dreamer in a world awake ?— 
Dost thou not hear the factory-bell, 
And feel the panting engine shake ? 


‘What swiftest thought of art's desire 
But droops with shame, and feebly lags 
Behind the intellectual wire 4 
That tells the price of corn and rags ? 
*T answer not; I marvel much; 
see no issue, save for ill, 
In that which gives creative touch, 
Yet lets the moral man stand still.” 


But poetry is not so to be despaired of, even though we do in these lat- 
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a a : | as it ought to be, which well merits attention. 
He was in fact neither the | 


neighbors with justices’ warrants, “ Hell’s minion, Trade,” as Mr. Boker 
calls trade and commerce, has never yet done any harm at all to the 
This is not generally believed; but it is true. 
en or so of people who 
truly believe it, and who metrically act upon their belief. 


muses. And there are 


Réflerions sur Vétat actuel de U Italie et sur son avenir. Par Christine 
Trivulce Belgiojoso. (Paris: 1869.)—In six chapters on the “ Political and 
Material Condition of Italy,” the “Influence of the Past,” the “Character 
of the Italian,” the “ Spirit of Party,” the “ Duties” of the hour, and the 
“ Results to be attained,” the Princess Belgiojoso presents to her compat. 
riots and the world at large a picture of her country, as it was, as it is, and 
It deserves it not on ac. 
count of originality, power of delineation, or piquancy of any kind, but 
chiefly of that truthfulness which generally distinguishes the writings of 
those who, after having largely shared in the agitations, illusions, and 
sacrifices of an eventful period, review the field of long and ardent 
struggles and their results in the calmer hours of the evening of life, and 
can present the conclusions they reach—whatever they may be—without 
fear of being accused of infidelity to the cause. And the Princess 
Belgiojoso, who was a patriot before Mazzini, and a_ heroine in 
the times of Carlo Alberto, and who, after Novara, faithfully and regard- 
less of sacrifice stood by Garibaldi and Cavour, has, more than many 
others, the right to be frank and outspoken. Another merit of her book 
is the total absence of all egotistic traits. It is entirely objective and gen- 
eralizing in its character. It mainly aims to reproduce the present sitwa- 
tion in its broader features—with its light and its shadows—without the 
slightest attempt at being or appearing either spirited or amusing. The 
reader would look in vain for personal reminiscences, anecdotes, or strik- 
ing descriptions. 

No nation of Europe has, in our century, seen its efforts crowned with 
so much success as the Italian, and yet the picture of Italy, so faithfully 
drawn in the book before us, cannot fail to produce a sad impression. It is 
true, the peninsula, from the Alps to the Strait, and the islands, are, with a 
slight exception, united and free ; the foreigner and his satellites of Naples, 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena have been driven from the land ; the Quad- 
rilateral, from the Zwingburg it was, has become a grand stronghold 
of defence; patriotic harangues are delivered where the Pellicos, the 
Maroncellis, the Bandieras listened to sentences that sent them to the dun- 
geon or to the scaffold ; a democratic constitution flourishes where the In- 
quisition and the court-martial, the spy and the sbirro, were omnipotent ; 
schools replace convents, and railroads traverse defiles which the brigand 
lately infested—and yet, Italy is far from being happy, and her freedom, 
and even her unity, far from being secured. 

On the contrary, discontent, doubt, and disharmony prevail almost in 
every sphere. There is a want of national power and self-consciousness 
which embitters the present and clouds the view of the future. Italy 
has not done, as was hoped, “da se.” The French have given her Lom- 
bardy, and the Prussians the Quadrilateral and Venice. Rome is still 
held by the Pope, and guarded by foreign bayonets. The clergy have 
not ceased to conspire and work for reaction, and their influence over the 
mass of the people is greater than that of the free press. The provincial 
jealousies have not been extinguished. The existing order of things is 
assailed or deprecated by almost everybody. The Permanenti of Turin 
still grumble over the removal of the capital ; Tuscan indolence regrets 
the days of provincial quiet and cheap living; Naples refuses to pay her 
taxes; Sicily defies all laws, and revels in brutal riots and revolts; Maz- 
zini preaches insurrection, as if Metternich and Bomba still ruled the 
land; and Garibaldi places himself above the constitution, the Parlia- 
ment, and the King, inaugurating, of his own motion, campaigns as disas- 
trous to the country as his former ones were gloridus. The youth, 
instead of working or learning, follow enthusiastic or unscrupulous dem- 
agogues, or spend their days in idleness and dissipation. The numberless 
universities, lyceums, academies, and other seats of learning, are deserted. 
The rich proprietors, unlike their ancestors, who displayed their magnifi- 
cence in adorning their homes and enriching Italy with works of art, ruin 
their fortunes and impoverish their country by a foolish imitation of Eng- 


lish, French, and Russian luxuriousness, the materials for which must be 
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imported. The merchants and speculators vie with each other in defraud- 
ing the Government of its revenues and depreciating its currency. The 
peasantry, brutal and indglent in the southern provinces, and ground 
down by heartless farmers in the northern—where, moreover, the vines 
and the silk-worms are destroyed by undiscoverable diseases—pay their 
heavy taxes but scantily and reluctantly. The Government, constantly 
assailed by factions, tormented with complaints, and on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, is both powerless and over-scrupulous. The chief safeguards of 


liberty, the national guard, the jury, and the ballot-box—owing to igno- | 


rance, indolence, and reactionary or demagogic intrigues—are shamefully 
neglected or abused. 

The principal sources from which, according to our author, the evils 
of the present situation flow are, the indolence and idleness which infect 
all strata of society, the ignorance of the lower classes, and a restless 
impatience arising from overwrought and naturally unfulfilled expecta- 
tions. These defects in the disposition of the Italian are partly the results 
of climatic influences and partly legacies of the so much gloomier past. 
Naturally indolent, and long kept in darkness and bonds, he learned 
to attribute all his miseries and the shame of his country to the govern- 
ments that oppressed him, and in his aspirations after liberty to expect 
from deliverance a sudden and entire change for the better in all eondi- 
tions of life and society, forgetting the fact that the mere breaking of 
chains makes no slaves free; that the happiness of a people, like that of 
an individual, is the fruit of training, labor, and self-rule ; and that great- 
n'ss is but gradually achieved. 
accuses his rulers, and longs for new changes. The only remedy Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso sees for these evils is the co-operation of all patriots in 
promoting education, industry, and the growth of a quickening sense of 
duty. 





Illustrated History of Ireland.” (New York: L. Kehoe. 1869.)\—The 


| less polemical, and, above all, less dogmatic ;” 


Disappointed in his hopes, he again | 


The Patriot’s History of Ireland. By M. F. Cusack, author of “The | 


“patriot ” for whom this history of Ireland is designed we take to be the | 


“Fenian ;” for the sole object of the work appears to be to “ fire the Irish 
heart”’—from Erin in the frontispiece, “chanting a song of hope for the 
future of Irish patriots,” to the ubiquitous “Irish patriot” who, under 


various disguises, figures in nearly every wood-cut—now leaping upon the 
horse behind Sir Crystede ; now fighting with another warrior in the battle | 
' 


of Clontarf; now under the name of St. Lawrence O’Toole praying for Ire- 


land; now sitting in Parliament; and now “agitating peacefully” on the | 


hustings. Everywhere it is the glory of Ireland, the purity and disinter- 
estedness of the “Irish patriot,” contrasted with the villany and treachery 
of the Saxons—the virtue of Catholics with the perfidy of Protestants, 
For instance, Martin Luther was “a wicked monk, who apostatized from 
his creed in order to marry” (p. 195). Probably the author did not mean 
to convey the impression that all these glories and excellences must be 
looked for in the mythical period. It is, however, a curious fact that more 
than half the book is occupied with the times before the Conquest under 
Henry IL., and that the whole period since the reign of William and Mary 
is dismissed with eleven pages. The total absence of historical criticism 
is wonderful, even ina Fenian publication. For anything that appears 
here to the contrary, the five mythical invasions of Ireland, (1) “the 
aking by the Nemedians,” (2) “the taking by the Fomorians,” (3) “the 
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taking by the Firbolgs,” (4) “the taking by the Tuatha de Dananns,” (5) 
“the last and final taking by the Milesians” 


the conquest of Strongbow or the Battle of the Boyne 


(p. 14), are as authentic as 
And none buta 
very ignorant reader is reassured by the frequent repetition of such ex 
pressions as the following (p. 200): “ All this, you must remember, is not 
my opinion or my view of the Reformation ; it is a matter of HiIsTORY 
We have nothing but honor for the ardent patriotism so characteristic of 
the Irish—nothing but respect for earnest religious conviction, wherever 
found. A learned and candid Irish Catholie could do his countrymen 
great service by teaching them the true glory of their history, and the 
real “wrongs of Ireland,” just as Dr. Lingard’s work is a valuable contri 
bution to the history of England. But books like that before us turn the 
ignorance and excitability of the Irish people to the account of false pa 
triotism and superstitious faith. 


By James H. Fair- 
iséy.)— 


Moral Philosophy; or, The Science of Obligation. 
child, President of Oberlin College. (New York: Sheldon & Co 
Mr. Mill, in his “Inaugural Address,” when speaking of instruction in 
moral philosophy, says that he “could wish that it were more expository, 
and takes occasion inciden 
tally to characterize “the old notion of education, that it consists in the 
dogmatic inculcation from authority of what the teacher deems true.” In 
these words we find the criterion for books of the class of that before us, 
and a suflicient reason for ranking this with the majority of its kind; it is 
well enough adapted to teach Mr. Fairchild’s opinions, and the First Part, 
(theoretical) contains an able and candid exposition of the theory of ethics 
maintained by him. But even this is rather a presentation of his own 
opinions than a guide to the formation of opinion; and the Second Part 


| (practical ethics) is nothing if not dogmatic—except when it is polemical. 


Everywhere the author's views are pronounced et cathedra; and argu 
ments seem to be weighed solely with the aim of proving a particular 
proposition. Judged by Mr. Mill's standard, therefore, the whole scuvol 
of text-books of which this is a specimen must be pronounced false in 
their fundamental principle. Looking, however, at the actual demands of 
the majority of teachers, who ask merely for a good statement of the views 
which they desire their pupils to hold, we cannot condemn the book before 
us. It is clear, compendious, well arranged, generally well argued, often 
quite felicitous in detail, never rising very high, seldom meeting the real 
difficulties that disturb an active mind in the present generation, not always 
up even to the level of the current discussions of disputed points; but on 
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of opinions which one would naturally look to find in the President of 
Oberlin College. 
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not in alphabetical order, as they are in a dictionary, but 
according to the ideas which they express. The purpose of a 
dictionary is simply to explain the meaning ef words—the 
word being given, to find its signification, or the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object aimed at here is exactly 
the converse of this: the idea being given, to find the 
word or words by which that idea may be most fitly and 
aptly expressed. The work has become one of standard 
authority, both in this country and in Great Britain, and 


is regarded as indispensable by those accustomed to write. 


= This book is one of the most valuable we ever exam- 
ined. It supplies a want long acknowledged by the best 
writers, and supplies it completely."—Fortland Adrer 
pene 
tiser. 


“ A work of great utility. 
he wants, whe 
altog 


It will give a writer the word 
u that word is on the tip of his tongue, but 
ether beyond his reach."—New York 7ismes. 
28" Sent per mail on receipt of the price. 
COULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


The Nation. 


We ask all who read this to help us, by send- | 
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_““ MARVELS or _CHEAPRESS. = 


Routledge’s Clobe Library. 


Eacn Votume Compiere 
Price per Volume - 


IN lvsELF. 
$175 


The publication of these volumes was commenced with 


the intention of producing a series of books that should 


include some of the best works in the English language in 
a convenient volume, easy for reference, and at a price 
which would place them within the reach of all. They 


have been edited with great care, have been beautifully 
printed from new type (in many instances cast expressly 
for the purpose), on fine toned paper, and are nearly 
illustrated, 


A LIST OF THE SERIES: 


13. Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness of 
Crowds. 

By Charles Mackay, 
ous engravings, 


ail 


LL.D, Tlustrated with numer 

“There is scarcely any subject upon which Dr. Mackay 
touches without imparting to it a certain grace, and even 
the dryest and most barren seems changed while passing 
through his hands, In the present instance, his extensive 
literary attainments have enabled him to produc 


. \ 
‘a DOOR 





stored with such valuable information as r it not 
only a guide to the uninformed, but a source asure 
even to those advanced in knowledg: The Citizen 
and Round Table. 
{2. The Spectator. 
New edition, reproducing the original text, both as 
first issued and as corrected by its authors With In 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Henry Mo Hey, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University Co Lor 





don, 


it. The Works of Lauronce Sterne: 





Containing the Life and Adventures of 
Shandy, Gent.; A Sentimental Journey 
France and Italy; Sermons, Letters, etc 


Life of the Author, written by himself 


10. Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: 
Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curi 
ons, Eecentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and 
Ng ations: Edited by Edmund Fillingham King, 
M.A., author of the Life of Newton, ete. 
9. The Blackfriars Edition of the Works 
of William ee ve eg 








Edited by Charles Knig $2 00 
“To all students of the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ Charles 
ig is known as one of the chief ill rators of their 
All students should h his text at 
Sopks aad we thank him for furnishing it to us 
aN 


a rate."—S. A. Adi 


at so low 


8. One Thousand and One Coms of 
English Poetry. 


Edited by Char! 


7. Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 
Comprising a Series of his Ep ~ gd Correspondence 
and Conversations with mary Eminent Persons, 
and various Ori ginal s Composition; 
with a Chronological Studies and nu- 
merous Works iting a view of 
Literature and Literary at Britain for 
nearly half a century 


6. The Works of Oliver Coldsmith. 
Comprising his Essays, Poetical Works, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, with some account of his Life 
and Writings. 


5. The Adventures of Cil Blas of San- 


s Mackay. 


es of hi 





iole exhi 
Men in Gre 
A new edition. 


Plays, 


tillane. 
Translated from the French of Le Sage by Tobias 
Smollett. 
4. Adventures of Don Quixote De La 
Mancha. 


Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, by Charles Jarvis. 
3. Curiosities of Literature. 
By I. Disraeli. 
2. Cruden’s Concordance to the Old 


and New Tesaments; ©”, A Viclionary 
and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. 


Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Carey. 
{. The Arabian Nights’ 
ments. 


A new edition. 


Entertain- 


A new edition. 
*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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THE POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 





Second edition just ready. 


The Improvisatore, Ey Hans Christian Andersen. $1 75. 

The Two Bavronesses, Wy Hans Christian Andersen. $175. First edition exhausted—sec- 
ond edition nearly ready. ; 

Dame Nature, By the author of “ Picciola.” $1 50. Universally commended by the press— 
selling rapidly. 

A Little Boy’s Story. From the French. Elegantly illustrated. $1 50, First edition all 


sold on publication day—second edition nearly ready. 
Stories from my Attic. By Worace E. Scudder. $1 50. 
ple, and exceedingly popular. 
Art Thoughts, The latest and best work of Mr. J. J. Jarves, the art-critic. 
edition just ready. 


An admirable book for young peo- 


$250. Second 


Among the Trees. By Mary Lorimer. Handsomely illustrated. $225. An appropriate gift 
to a lady. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
_459 Broome Street, New York. 





NEW JOURNAL. 


VALUABLE NEW WORKS | 
IMPORTED BY | TH E ACA DE MY. 


Scribner, Welford & Co., | A MONTHLY RECORD OF LITERATURE, LEARN- 
654 Broadway, ING, SCIENCE, AND ART 
BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND STREETS. 


MR. MURRAY'S 





JUST 





“Inter sylvas academi queerere verum.” 





| 
——— | 
| 
| 


Panama, Nicaragua, and No.1, OCTOBER 9. 


. ConTENTs: Notice—The Late Lord Byron—General 
M osq uito. Literature and Art, with articles by Matthew Arnold, Hol- 

DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE IN PANAMA, NI- | lings, Simcox, Masson, Lawrenny, and Colvin—Biblical 
CARAGUA, AND MOSQUITO. By Capr. Pr. 1 | Criticism, ete.: articles by J. B. Lightfoot and T. K. 
vol. 8vo, with plates and map, cloth, $9. Cheyne—Science and Philosophy: articles by T. H. Hux- 
ley, John Lubbock. Ad. Neubauer—History, Geography, 

etc.: articles by H. N. Oxenham, C. W. Boase, H. F. 

Tozer—Oriental Philology, by Th. Néldeke, T. K. Cheyne 
| —Classical. Literature, by Mark Pattison, J. Conington, 
and R. Ellis. 

Tue Acapemy is published monthly by Jonn Murray, 
London. The undersigned have made special arrange- 
ments to furnish the work in the United States, and will 
supply it promptly to subscribers at Three Dollars a year. 

*,* Specimen Numbers will be sent to any address on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


’ : 
2. Loudon’s Encyclopedias— 
New Su plies at Reduced Prices. 
AGRICULTURE. Sixth edition, $15. 

2. GARDENING. New edition, $15. 
3. ARCHITECTURE. $15. 
4. TREES AND SHRUBS. $12. 








3. Hymn Writers. 
SINGERS AND SONGS OF. THE CHURCH. . Being 
Biographical Sketches of the Hymn Writers in all the 
Principal Collections. By Jos1am Miniter, Second 
1 thick vol. 12mo, cloth, $5 25. 


CROSBY & DAMRELL, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND DEALERS IN 
PERIODICALS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


edition. " . 
100 Washington Street, Boston. 


4. Life of Raleigh. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 1552-1618. By 
James Aveustus St. Joun. New, revised, and 
1 thick vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 








J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 
They give especial attention to Finely Nlustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books relating to 


America. 
They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 


cheaper edition, 


5. Four New Vols. of Bohn’s 
Libraries. 


1. HAZLITT’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 


AND THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 1 vol. | * : : — 

@1 75 information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 
2, HAZLITT’S TABLE-TALK: Essays on Men and Man- logue. 

ee ive 2 They are prepared to import English, French, and 


German Books. Orders will be premptly attended to. 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. The rates are lower than in any periodical of the 
kind. Seneestptinn, $1 per annum. 


New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address, 


THE EMPEROR M. AURELIUS 
New and greatly 


$8. THOUGHTS OF 
ANTONINUS. Translated by Lone. 
revised edition. 1 vol. 
4. RENNIE ON INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 
revised and enlarged, by J. G. Woop. 1 vol. 


$1 75. 
New edition, 
$2 50. 





These works sent post-paid, upon receipt of price and 
ten per cent. in addition. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“The Nation’’ bound gratis. See adver- | 


tisement: Binders for * The Nation,” iu another column. ' 
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A LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDIT: IONS 


OF 


THE WORKS OF 


‘WILLIAM. SHAKSPEARE, 


Varying in Size 
FROM ONE TO EIGHT VOLUMES, 
And in Price 
FROM FIFTY CENTS TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
Published by 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKS. 
PEARE, including the Biography and Doubtful Plays. 
With 1,200 Illustrations, beautifully printed on tine 
toned paper by Clay, London ; 8 vols. super-royal vo, 
cloth, $40; half-calt extra, $60; full tree calf, gilt 
edges, $90; or superbly bound in Turkey morocco 
extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKsS- 
PEARE. Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary. and 
Life, by Howard Stacnrton. 1,700 Illustrations. from 
designs by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel: with Steel Portrait. 3 vols. royal &vo, red 
cloth, $22 50; half-calf, $30; full calf, $40; tree calf, 
cS. edges, $42 50; or superbly bound in full morocco, 


STAUNTON’S LIBRARY SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary, and Life, by 
Howarp Sraunton. Beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, from a large clear type; 4 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth, $17 50; or the 4 vols. bound in 8, half-calf, $35; 
tree calf, gilt edges, $50. 

HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE. Carefully edited 
from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed, with 
Notes and Life by Wituiam Hazuirr. 4 vols. feap. 
e12° extra cloth, $6; gilt edges, $7 50; half-calf extra, 

12. 


*,* This book can also be had in 5 volumes, with Doubt- 
ful Plays, Poems, and Sonnets, in cloth, $7 50; gilt edges, 
$9; half-calf extra, $15; full calf extra, $20. 


MOXON’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Edited, with Remarks on Shakspeare's 
Life and Writings, by Tuomas CAMPBELL. Steel Ror- 
trait and full-page Tlustrations by John Gilbert. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $6; half-calf extra, $8 50; full calf 


3 $10; or superbly bound in full morocco extra, 
12. 


ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, 
and Reed, with Life and Glossarial Notes, by NicuoLas 
Rowe. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, cloth, 
$3; half-calf extra, $5. 


SHAKSPEARE, AS PUT FORTH IN 1623. 
A Reprint of Mr. William Shakspeare’s Comedi 
Histories, and Tragedies, published according to the ° 
True Original Copies. 1 vol. small 4to, vellum cloth, 
$10; handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt edges, £16. 

*,* A few copies of the large-paper copy, bound in half 
white vellum, cloth sides, $20, may still be had. 


THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPEARE. Con- 
taining the Authentic and Donbtfal Plays, Poems. and 
a Glossarial Index. Edited by CnarLes KNiGHt. 
Beautifully printed from a small ‘but clear type, on fine 
toned paper, in crown 8vo,eloth, $2; half-calf extra, 
$4; full calf extra, $5; tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S SHILLING SHAKSPEARE. 
Containing his Complete Works. Edited by Cuaries 
Knieut. 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 
80 cents; half Roxburghe binding, $1. An edition of 
the above, containing illustrations by John Gilbert, 
elaborately bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $1 50, may 


also be had, 
THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. A Repro- 


duction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Poet's Birth, illustrated in a series of 
a of One Hundred Feotegraphe, reproduced by 

r. SterHeN Ayuine from Bovdell’s Shakespeare. 
Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. By Cuar.es 


Knient. 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


“Tt is a great matter to have at one’s elbow the result of 
the many years’ investigation into the works of the great 

master by Charles Knight; but Knight's Editions of 
Shakspeare are costly. W hat a satisfaction, then, to have 
within reach of a small sum, in one handsome volume, the 
critical notes that are scattered through Knight's Pictorial 
and Library Editions. Were it generally known that this 
is what is eye by ‘Studies ot Shakspeare,’ we think 
that the sale of the book would be very large.”—S. 4. 
Allibone. 
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List of a few Rare and Valuable Books 
RECENTLY ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 


T. H. MORRELL, 


NO. 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, BETWEEN 
FULTON AND JOHN STREETS. 


(FORMERLY NO. 100 NASSAU STREET.) 
For sale at the Low, Prices annexed. Books warranted 


perfect aud in good condition. 

° ble, Archbishop Cranmer’s version 
Cranmer Bible... English. Blackletter Folio, 
Bound in full calf antique, panelled. Printed at 
Ronen, at the cost and charges of Rychard Carmar- 

den, 1366, $50. aa aint 
This rare old edition of the Bible is slightly imperfect 
(wanting title page to Old Testament, and probably a half- 
dozen leaves), but in fine preservation, and has curious 
wood-cut portrait of Queen Elizabeth on title page of New 


Testament. 
Creat Britain. Works ot the English 
Poets ofS ier to Charehill, with Essays, Notes, 


etc., and numerous engravings, 
62, 12mo, cloth.- London, 1807. 
ens’s Works. Household Edition. Pro- 

Dicken fhiestrate . 33 vols., 12mo, half calf gilt, new. 
Philadelphia, $60. 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints, the Fathers and 
Martyrs. Numerons beautiful engravings, after paint- 
ings by the old masters. 12 vols., 8vo, half morocco, 
antique. Fine copy. . London, 1812. 

Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits.-- 
Bentley's fine edition, with portraits, and other illus- 


124 vols., bound in 
$35. 


trations. 38 vols., 8vo, half morocco, London, 1848. 
$12. 

Thier '$ Historical!Works,. French Revolu- 
tion. The Consulate and Empire. Profusely illus- 


trated with fine steel plates. 4 vols., royal 8vo, half 


calf, gilt, new. London. 
Motley’s Historical Works. Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. History of the United Netherlands. 
% vols., 8vo, half calf, gilt, new. New York, 1868. $30. 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Royal 8vo, full morocco, gilt. Ox- 
ford, 1839. $6. 


rnet’s History of the Reformation. Twenty- 
Burn fine portsalta. %6 vols., 8vo, calf. Lendon, 1820. 


$14. : 

Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World; or, A 
General History of Man, Plates.> Quarto, calf. Lon- 
den, 1791. $6. 

‘ibdin’s Library Companion. 8vo, pp. 912. 
Boards, uncut. London, 1824. $9. 

Hansard’s Typographia. Historical Sketch 
of the Art of Printing. Illustrations. Royal 8vo, pp. 

Boards, uncut. London, 1825. $10. 

Cervantes’s Exemplary Novels, Published 
at Madrid in 1613. 2 vols. in 1. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
London, 1822. $2. 

Kirby’s Wonderful and Eccentric Museum. Re- 
markable Characters, Curiosities of Nature and Art, 
etc. Nearly 100 plates. 5 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 

. $20. 


Pettigrew’s Egyptian Mummies; with 
Account of the Worship and Embalming of the Sa- 
cred Animals, etc, Plates by Cruikshank. Quarto, 
boards. London, 1834. 5 

Wright’s Memeir of General James Oglethorpe, 
the Founder of Georgia, in America, etc. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth. London, 1867. $250. 

Shakespeare. Edited by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
With fine steel en my 2 vols., royal Svo, halt 
morocco. New York and London, 1860. $10. 

Shakegpea re. Notes by Johnson and Steevens, with 
corrections, etc., by various Commentators. Por- 
traits. 10 vols, 8vo, calf, neat. London, 1785. $12. 

Creen’s Universal Herbal, or Botanical, Med- 
ical, and Agricultural Dictionary, containing an ac- 
count of all the known plants in the world. Many 
hundred illustrations. 2 vols., 4to, calf. London, 
1816. $10. 

Guy Joli’s (Private Secretary t6 Cardinal de Retz) 
Memoirs. Translated. 3 vols., 12mo, calf. London, 
1775. $3 50. 

ret Me 

Segret & an 
London, 1706. 

Dakin’s Life of Catherine IJ., of Russia. Portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo, calf. London, 1799. $3. 

Lord Byron, Letters and Journals, with Life by 
Thomas Moore. Portrait. 2 vols., 4to, blue calf. 
Murray's edition. London, 1830. $8. 


oOirs of the Earl of Leicester, Prime 
avorite of Queen Elizabeth. 8vo, calf. 


$3 
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Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Jordan; with Anec- old Ballad Tunes, etc. Royal 8vo, cloth. London, 
dotes, ete. Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, half calf, neat. Lon- 1850. $3 50. ‘ 
don, 1831. $10. Walsh's. Horse in th Stable and me 
’ e = 2 lela ; his Management in eaith auc lsease. New 
age tag = gaol ogo heres ont a Crown Svo, cloth, Philadelphia, 
ence, % ’ . 2 vols., 8v 869. $2 25. 

neat. London, 1833. $10. ‘ nutienie Letters by Eminent Persons; Hearne’s 

’ ry Sepia *? > : - ren ersons ; e e 
Menken's Poems. |: —_ ote. by Adeh Journeys; Lives of Eminent Men, etc. 3 vols. in 2, 


numerous wood-cuts. 

12mo, cloth. London, 1868. $2. 

The Koran of Mohammed. 
Notes, etc., by George Sale. 2 vols., 8vo, calf. 
don, 1812. &5. 

Junius. Authorship of the Letters of Junius eluci- 
dated. By John Britton. Portraits. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. London, 1848. $2. 

Turner's Rivers of France. 61 Fine Steel 
Plates, after Drawings by J. M. W. Turner. Royal 
8vo, cloth. London, 1837. $8. Beautiful impressions, 
but slightly spotted. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Min- 
ister of Henry the Great. Best edition. Portraits. 5 
vols. 8vo, boards. Edinburgh, 1819. $12 50. 

Autobiography of William Jerdan, with 
his Reminiscences and Correspondence,etc. Portraits. 
4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. London, 1852. $6 50. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries of the Laws of 
England. With —— ete. 3 To. Portrait. 4 
vols. 8vo, boards. London, 1829. $5. 

Allan Ramsay’s Poems. With his Life, Re- 
marks, ete., and a Glossary. Portrait. Best edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, calf. London, 1800. $6. 


Adam _ Smith's Wealth of Nations. 3 
vols. 8vo, diamond calf. London, 1802. $5. 


8vo, cloth. London, 1813. $5. 

Bay Psaim-book, 1640, Literal Reprint of 
the First Book printed in America 
printed. 8vo, cloth. Cambridge, 1862. 

James Hogg’s (the Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical 
Works; with autobiography. Fine plates. 5 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth. Glasgow edition. $10. 

Meiner’s History of the Female Sex. 
The Habits, Manners, and Influence of Women among 
all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, 
Translated. 4 vols. in 2, 8vo, cloth. London, 1808. $8 

Lady Morgan's Woman and her Master. The 
Women of Savage Life, Women af the East, Women 
of the Empire, etc, 8vo, half-calf. Paris, 1840. $2 

Stedman's History of the Origin, Progress, and 
Termination of the American War. Maps. 2 vols. ia 
1, 4to, half-calf. London, 1794. $8. 

Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 
title. Folio, half-calf. London, 1633. $8 

Count Segur’s Memoirs and Recollections. 
Written by Himself. Portrait, 3 vols., 8vo, half blue 
calf. London, 1825. $8. 

New Monthly Magazine 4nd Literary Journal 
From 1814 to 1839. Portraits. 71 vols., 8vo, half-bound 
London, 1814-39, $40. 


Translated, with | 
Lon- 


Oniy 3 copies 
$30. 


Engraved 


Hone’s Ancient Mysteries Described. | John Dunton’s Athenian Oracie, Cou 
With Notices of Ecclesiastical Shows, Festivals, etc. taining curious questions on Lovo, History, etc. Also, 


Plates. 8vo, cloth. London, 1823. $2 50. 


Kotzebue’s Travels in Italy, 4 vols.; Paris, 
3 vols. ; and Novellettes, 3 vols.—in all, 10 vols. 12mo, 
calf. London, 1805. $8. 


Dr. Jonathan. Swift’s Work 


Athenian Sports. 5 vols., 8vo, calf. London, 1706-16, 
8 


John Dunton’s Life and Errors, Written 
by Himself, with his Travels, ete. Thick, small Svo, 
calf. Original edition. London, 1705. $10. 


$; Complete. 
12. 


13 vols. 12mo, calf. Edinburgh, 1774. Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies, With 
Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers to the Anecdotes of Actors, etc. Portrait. 3 vols., Svo, calf. 


London, 17S4. 


Declaration of Independence. Numerous Portraits. 


9 vols. 8vo, calf. Philadelphia, 1823. $15. Junius, 12 Fine Portraits: Lord North, Wilkes, ete, 
Robert Herrick’s Works, “Hesperides,” ete. vane al ee —_— 
2 vols. crown 8vo, half morocco, uncut. Best edition. Milton” ; Poetical 4 orks. I aradise Lost, 
Edinburgh, 1823.) $6 50. etc, Edited by Newton, askerville edition, 2 vois., 
ei royal Svo, calf. Birmingham, 1760. $8. 





Cyrus Redding’s History and Description of Mod- 


, a. 
ern Wines. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. London, 1833. | Shakespeare s Seven Ages of Life. 1 


lustrated by John Gilbert, ete. 4to. London, 2 cta. 
Buchanan's History of Scotiand,. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, ete. Fine portraits. 6 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, Glasgow, 1887. $10, 
Ward's Mexico. With Account of the Mining 


Companies, Political Events, etc. Second edition 
Maps and Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, half-calf. London, 
1829. $12. 
Murphy’s (Arthur) Dramatic:Works, «tc. 
Portrait. 7 vols., Svo, half-calf. London, 1786. $10. 
Life of David Carrick. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Portraits. Svo, cloth. London, 1868. $8. 
Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy, the 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with ac- 
count of his Studies, Works, etc. Portrait. Large 
type edition. 4 vols. 8vo, half-calf. London, 1804. 
$6 50. 

Memoirs of William Hazlitt, with portions 
of his Correspondence. By W. C. Hazurtr. Por- 
traits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. London, 1867. &5. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. ee 1600 Engravings on Wood. Corrected 
and greatly enlarged edition, 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 
New York, 1866. $15. 


Ovid’s Metamorphosis. Englished, Mytholo- 


2 vols., 


gized, and Illustrated. By George Sandy. Curious Celebrated Actress. Written by Herself. 6 vols. 
old plates. Folio, half-calf. London, 1640. $s. 12mo, calf. Lenin. 1785. $8.” a — 
Ovid’s Art of Love, with his Remedy of Love, | Theatre ce Voltaire = (Voltaire’s Dramatic 


etc. 
1709. 


Cervantes’s Don Quixote. Translated. Rare | 
old edition, with numerous curious Plates. Folio, | 
calf. London, 1687. $8. | 

Sir John Suckling’s Works—Poems, Letters 

and Plays. Portrait. Small Svo, full crimson morocco, 

| 


Works). 
$i2 So. 
Theatre de Corneille. Nouvelle edition. % 
Fine plates, 12 vols., Svo, boards. Paris, 1797, $12 50. 
Lockhart’s Memoirs ©f the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott Ine steel plates, 10 vols,, post. 8vo, cloth, 
Edinburgh, 1839. $10. 


Stent. Plates. 8vo, calf, neat. London, | Fine Plates. 9 vols., 8vo, calf. Paris, 1809. 
3 50. 


gilt. London, 1719. $10. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More, with hie 
Scarron’s Whole Comical Works, | History of Utopia. Translated. 8vo, calf. London, 
Romances, Novels, Letters, etc. Translated by Sir | 1738. $3. 


Portrait and Pistes. | Private Life of Lewis the 1Sth, with Prin- 
cipal Events, Anecdotes, etc., of his Reign. Portrait. 
4 vols., vo, calf. London, 1781. $6. 


Richard 1U6!,, 2s Duke of Gloucester and King of 


Thomas Brown, and others. 
8vo, calf. London, 1712. $s. 


Scarron’s Comic Romance, Translated by 
rag Goldsmith. 2 vols. 12mo, calf. London, 1775. 
4. 


: England. By Caroline A. Halsted. Portrait. 2 vols. 

Earl of Rochester’s Works—Poems, Love- , . 
Toners, etc, tnt Small 8vo, calf. London, 17382. A wigs i cone Li f the Q tE 

. rickland’s Lives o e¢ Queens of Eng- 

$5 Snes from tekjand: Conquest. New edition. Por. 


amuel Daniel’s Poetical Works. With 
s ee of an Life, etc. 2 vols. small 8vo, calf. Lon- 
don, 1718. $6. 


traits. 6 vols., crown 8vo, half-calf. London, 1868. $15. 
Bayle’s Historical and Critical Diction- 


Devil Turned Hermit; or, The Adventures of ary. Selected and Abridged from the Great Work. 
Astaroth Banished from Hell. Translated. 2 vols. Portrait. 4 vols., 12mo, boards. London, 1826. $8. 
12mo, calf. London, 1751. $4. Immanuel ant’s Critick of Pure Reason, Sec- 

ond edition. ranslated, with Notes, etc., by Hay- 


2 2 ae a 
Bell’s New Pantheon; °r, Historical Diction- wood. 8vo, cloth. Pickering edition. London, 1848. 





Lord Byron. Sir Egerton Brydges's Letters on the 
Character and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron. 8yo, 

rds. London, 1824. $3. 

Lord Byron, Clinton's Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Lord Byron. Illustrated. 8vo, half calf. 
London, 1825. $3 50. 

Lord Byron, Dou Juan. 2 vols., 12mo, calf neat. 
London, 1828. $3. 

Lord Byron, Don Juan, with numerons illustrations. 

12mo, cloth, gilt. London, 1846. $150, 
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ary of the om, Demi-gods, Heroes, and Fabulous $5. 

»e ages of Antiquity. : > be i 

nee London, 1790. — 3 vols. in 1, Ato, | Arts and Artists; or, Anecdotes and Relics of 
Architecture. by James 


Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. 
Translated by Roscoe. 3 vols. crown §$vo, half-caif. 
London, 1852. $6 5S). 

Knight’s London. Pictorially Mustrated. Seve- 
ral thousand woodcuts illustrating the History, An- | 
tiquities, etc., of London. 6 vols. in 3, royal 8vo, cloth. 


Elmes. Plates. 3 vols.,12mo, boards. London, 1825. $5. 


| Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry, with 
Critical and Biographical Notices. 3 vols., 12mo, 
boards. 8 


Boston, 1829. $8. 
Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of 


L 
6 vols., 8vo., calf. London, 1806. $8. ed 


| Painting, Sculpture, and 
| 


London, 1851. $12. the Tenth. 
Rimbault’s Musical Illustrations of | T. H. MORRELL, 
Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. A collection of | 75 Nassau Street." New York. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD 


Within a few weeks in England. 


--y--— ————— 


SPURGEON’S NEW BOOK 


FOR THE MILLION, 


John Ploughman’s Talks; 
OR, 

FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 

C, H. Spurgeon, 

90 cents. 


PLAIN ADVICE 
By Rey. 
1 vol. 16mo, price 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
SPURGEON'’S NEW DEVOTIONAL BOOK, 


Evening by Evening; 
OR, 
READINGS AT EVENTIDE, 

A Companion Volume to 
Morning by Morning; 
oR, 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 

By tHe Same AvTior. 
12mo, cloth binding, $1 75 each. 

No Religious Family can afford to be without these 
Books as guides in the Daily Family Devotion. 


Perhaps no man living is better fitted to prepare books 
of this nature, which are calculated to warm the hearts 
and make the family devotions of interest and profit. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES MAIL 


AND 
POST-OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Contains the only official table of RATES OF POSTAGE 
and REGISTRATION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, and 
full information on all other postal ::atters. Edited by 
J. Gayler, Special Agent Post-oflice Department. Pub- 
lished monthly, at New York. $1 per year. 
Address Publisher United States Mail, New York Post- 
ofies. 


A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


By LEDYARD BILL. With illustrations by Fornes, 
comprising Views of the Old City of St. Augustine and 
the Natural Scenery in Eastern Florida. Tourists, Sports- 
men, Invalids, and all who would escape the rigors of a 
Northern Winter, and find a Winter Home in a delightful 
clime, should read this book. It contains 250 pages, and 
is published by 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
13 and 15 Laight Street, New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
20,000 Books just rn ceived from T rade Sale 
T YOUR PRICE 

10,000 Magnificent ‘Books English and American, 
AT OUR PRICE. 
110,000 Miscellaneous Books, History, etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 

Mammoth Catalogue free. 
LEGGAT BROS., 








Send stamp. 
113 manos Street. 


BANGS, MERWIN & co., 
6% anp 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 


with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. _Comgumente omen 








GL AVE SONGS OF THE t NI ITED STATES 

A Unique Collection of Original ‘Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 


of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 


OF THE * NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BRooME STREET, NEw YORK. 





I. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—Moral, 
Historical, and Poetical. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of ** Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.” 

If. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Au- 
thor of, and uniform with, ‘The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” 

Til. 
In crown 8yvo, cloth, $2; paper covers, $1 50. 

FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs 
of an Englishman. By the Author of ‘Hester Kir- 
ton.’ Uniform with ‘ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

IV. 
In large 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $4 50. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 
1869, with stories and articles by the first writers of 
Great Britain. Profusely illustrated with finely exe- 
cuted wood engravings. 

LP 
In 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 75. 
OURSELVES: A Series of Essays on Women. 
By Elizabeth Lynn Linton. 
VL. 
In 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 
GOOD SOCIETY: A Complete Manual of 


Manners. By the Right Honorable the Countess of 
eee ERE ER 


VII. 
In 12mo, boards, $1. 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene 
Sue. A new edition, complete in one volume. 

Vill. 
In 12mo, boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. 
THE WANDERING JEW. By Eugene Sue. 
A new edition, complete in one volume. 
a. 
In 21 volumes crown 8vo, cloth, price $50. 

CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. New com- 
plete and uniform edition, with illustrations by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, and others. 

x. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 50. 

THE GIRL’S OWN TREASURY: Specially 
designed for the amusement and instruction of young 
ladies. Profusely illustrated. 

XI. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mra. , demene, Author of 
** Characteristics of Women. 

XII. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Edward Garrett. 

xiil. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE SEA-BOARD PARISH: A Sequel to 
* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

XIV. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George MacDonald, LL.D. Uniform with “The 
Sea-board Parish.” 

ay. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. J. 
Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum. Beautifully 
illustrated by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 





‘*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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SONSY . 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CuaPPpeD HANDs OR Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 





C. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 
88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
TENTH VOLUME. 


With the number for January 6, the Nagion enters upon its 
Tenth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 
believed never to have been so great as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 
men, Four Dollars. 

Address 





Clergy- 


PUBLISHER OF “ TITE NATION,” 
8 Park Place, New York. 


*,* The Nation is always to be had in Philadelphia of 
T. R. Callender, N. W. corner Third and Walnut Streets. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 
mad Britain.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


FraNnce.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris. 

SwitTzERLanv.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Ceruili & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Na les, 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- 
ence. 





TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


The Nation Press. 


The etors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

‘or BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
he ood as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 





their tion. 

P. LETS of every oe. embracing Prospec- 
tuses, eee and Reports o pe, por ae tatistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive hod same attention as books, an ‘be printed 
with especia! 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 


es, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
tehed, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 

NEWS SPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
of Tae Natron, 3 Park Place, 
_ ‘April 26, 1869. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassav STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPONTS. 


S. G. & G. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 











BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine Street, New York, 





MORTON, BLISS & COQO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO.,, 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 





CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 





Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


AtLow INTEREST ON DeEPosits. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in ali the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AGENTS FoR “THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rve Screg, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO,, 
e 8 Watt Srreet, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza Di Spacna, Rome. 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 


moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


AGENTS FoR ‘‘THE NATION” IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
%8 Abingdon, Square (Eighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Saturdays from 81 


A.M, to 8 P.M 
Interest, Six percent. per annum. Money Sees on or 
Oo 














before Nov. 20 will draw interest from Nov. 1. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 


BREAK hr SRSLEN: | vicePresiaents. 


Gh. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
H. DAVIS, Secretary. 








JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 
Dealers in Government Securities. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


points. 
sion. 
KIDDER, PEABODY &CO 
40 State Street, Boston, 
_ BANKERS. 

Exchange on London, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Cologne, Hanover, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal. 


Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold, Letters 
of Credit issued. 





JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
, 3 Rve Scrise, Pants. 
For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit,"apply to 
Se ae ae & >] 
peaieen KIDDER. PEA BOD" an co., f Correspondents. 
State Street, Boston. | 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 
Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Conpon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on moncy deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 
N. B. BROWNE, Prest. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 








| 


} 
| 
j 


Collections made on all | 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- | 


| 
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AMERICAN SIL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORD AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN, 


KS 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI 
MERES. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFPFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER, 
SOLD BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- | 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, | 


etc. r 
tion, as may be desired. 


~~ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
JOSEPH M. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE TU. 8S. COURTS. 


pees 6. OCA Be. 


AUDLEY W. GCAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
77 and 83 Liserty Street, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


‘WILLARD FELT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.'S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 





AND 





LEE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 
py Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Tlustrated by a 
photographic portrait without a beard, showin fectly 
the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 


price $1 50. ; 
Sent post-paid on receipt of Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE" ATION,” Hox ste New York Cirty. 


Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- | 





| 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Surplus,- - - - - - 


$400,000 00 
311,512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


7? 2 Fe Fe FR Te Fe we Fe oe re we ore 
ee 2 2 ee 

TO THE WORKING CLASS,—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light, and profitable. Persons of either sex easily 
earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see 
this notice may send their address, and test the business, 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satistied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want 
permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 
This one bell, located in the sleep- 

ing-room, rings upon the opening of 

each window and door of the house. 

An experience of nine years without 

a failure proves that it is perfect. reliable, and satisfactory. 

Thousands who are using it testify to its merits, as will 

be seen by a pamphlet obtained at the Office. The public 

are cautioned against infringement either in using or vend- 
ing ; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 


BINDERS FOR THE ‘“‘ NATION.” 


or 
a 
1 








The Publisher of the Nation, considering the so-called 
“ Eureka Self-Binder™ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 

Address, with price enclosed, 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 
Box 6732, New York City. 


Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 


*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 
P span watches represent the perfection of American in- 


As they excel both in principle and finish, they | 





will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign | 


manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


~ WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 
Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 
Lecture Committees. 
STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STAMFORD, Conn. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 





The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 
this place. 
WM. KINNE, M.A. 


‘“‘Amer. Schoo! Inst.’’ Founded 1855. 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 

To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 

To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

To give parents information of good Schools; 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “‘ THE 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 
CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 

1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 

BoaRDING AND Day Pvcptts, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














Ge Be 
: og NEW-NORK, 
WOO’ elt wane 
CL EL PHA: 
P os BosTON, 
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asaianesencmanemanicangapenayes Oe 
MARVIN & CQ 7S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER S 
FIRE AND BURCLi?? 


Nax:|, 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


{ 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warchouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
: (108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 





Please send for a Circular. 


gg oe 





FACTS 
On the 7th day of August, 1857, I purchased one of your 


Sewing-machines, which has been used from that day to 
this, almost incessantly. I do not recollect any day, 


| except Sundays, in which some work has not been done 


| upon it. 


By far the greater part of the time it has been 


| run from seven o'clock in the morning until ten, eleven, 








and often until twelve o'clock at night. It has never cost 
one cent for repairs, and is to-day in as complete working 
order as the day I bought it. I would not exchange it for 
a new machine of any other kind. 
Harriett A. BeLiows. 
Seneca Falls, Nov. 22, 1868. 


THE METALLIC 
WEATHER STRIP COC., 


234 BROADWAY 
(Block above the Astor House). 








These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors. Send for circular. 








The Largest is not always the best, but the 
AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON, which is the LARGEST 
HOTEL in New England, will also be found ong of the 
best. Every provision is made for the comfort of guests. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC: 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


New York, January 26, 1869. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following Statement of its ajfairs on the 3lst 
1868 : 


December, : 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st 

January, 1868, to 31st December, 1868, . $6,782,969 82 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

uary, 1868, . ° ‘ a“ : . 2,563,002 30 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, - $9,345,972 12 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 

nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 

rine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1868, 

to 3ist December, 1868, . . : ° . $6,807,970 89 


- $3,081,080 49 


Returns of Premiums and expenses, . $1,383,230 61 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks, - $7,587,435 00 


Losses paid during the same period, 


Loans. secured by Stocks and otherwise, 2,214,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages, . 210,000 00 


Interest and sundry Notes and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at . ° ‘ . . _ 290,530 03 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable, . . 2,958,267 53 
Cashin Bank, . . ° - « «+ 405,548 83 


Total Amount of Assets, . P . . $13,660,881 39 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1865 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The ——» to be produced at the time of payment and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the bg ending 3ist 
December, 1868, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Cc. A. Hand, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Robt. B. Minturn, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Robert L. Taylor, 
Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
William H. Webb, 


J. D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Coit, 
Wm.C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Cartis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 


Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 

A. P. Pillot, Sheppard Gandy, 
William E. Dodge, Francis Skiddy, 
David Lane, Charles P. Burdett, 
James Bryce, Robt. C. Fergusson, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Samuel G. Ward, 


William E. Bunker, 
Samuel L. Mitchill, 
James G. De Forest. 


Wm. Sturgis, 

Henry K. Bogert, 

. Dennis Perkins, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 
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COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
‘69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college, 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale brie h ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 





HORSFORD’S 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Made under supervision of Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 
of Harvard Un eae: 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, etc. 

he only * Baking Powder” which restores to fine Flour 
the PnospHateEs. 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Licbig: Dr. 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York; Prof, 
R. Ogden Doremus; 8. H. Wales, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor American Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania ; Prof. C.s. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names a rin onr Circular. 

Liebig’s and Horsford’s Essays on Bread-making sent 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, New York. 


So 
Royal Baking Powder. 
A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. Crocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 Vesry Street, New York. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


- COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-ciass druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 


POLYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the thynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE ATION,” Hox ofa. New York City. 

‘‘The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- 
tisement : Binders for “* The Nation,” in another column. 

















Tae Nation Press, 27 Ross Street, New YorkE. 
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